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The Cover... 


“Christ at Gethsemane” was painted by El Greco (1542-! 
at Toledo, Spain. It was given to the Toledo (Ohio) Musew 
Art by Edward Drummond Libbey, founder of the Museum 


“EI Greco” is the nickname which the Spanish gave to Dom 
Theotocopuli, a native of Crete. Although he studied 1 
Titian, El Greco developed a style that was peculiarly his 
and which was little understood or appreciated by others 
use of light and color was outstanding, but many of his fi 
were elongated and distorted. 


The black-and-white reproduction of our cover picture fai 
give us the striking effect of the original. At the center, El! ( 
has placed the Christ, robed in pink, kneeling on dull! ¢ 
grass, against a background of a dark rock blending int 
cloudy sky. The sleeping disciples, covered with a tawny bla 
are of less significance to Christ at the moment than the 
with “the cup.” This upper left portion of the picture is il! 
nated with a silvery glow, while at the far right the spea 
the Roman soldiers reflect the moonlight. 


The International Lesson Series for this quarter deals wi 
study of the life of Jesus as presented in the Gospel of }) 
See pages 39-47 for the February lessons. 


(Cover photograph from Three Lions.) 
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Let Us Renew 
Our Allegiance 


to the Bible 


By Nels F. S. Ferre’ 


Professor of Philosophical Theology, School of Religion, 
Vanderbilt University 


This article on how Christians interpret the 
Scriptures is presented as special background 
study for the Adult Bible Course (pages 18-30) 
and the International Lessons (pages 39-47.) 


My horseshoes were not ringing more than 
usual, however brisk and beautiful the after- 
noon, when the Seventh Day Adventist drove 
into the yard of our New Hampshire summer 
farm. What did I do? I was a professor. What 
kind of professor? A theologian. Where did I 
teach? At Vanderbilt University School of 
Religion. 

“Then you are one of those who worship 
human reason, I suppose,” he said, “and have 
no use for what the Bible says.”” Something deep 
inside me moved and, moving, hurt. 

As he drove off I had a strange and strong 
longing. With all my heart I wanted to belong to 
those who loved the Bible and believed in it. 
With all my heart, too, I wanted to be honest and 
accept nothing but the truth. Yet how could I 
belong to both “the Bible-loving people” and to 
the critical educators? And if I could manage to 
do so myself, could I help my students to do so? 

To be sure, I could take a positive attitude, 
stressing the heart of the Bible and not its 
problems. After all, the Bible is no book of 
science, not even a textbook for conduct. By lift- 
ing up the life of love which Jesus was and 
taught, I could provide a key to the reading of 
the Bible with which to show what was right 
and what was wrong in the world. The wrong 
attitudes and actions in the Bible itself could 
be shown up in the light of “the truth which is 
in Jesus.” After that we could use the Bible to 
See what is wrong in ourselves and with the 
world. What is right could also be made at- 





“We need the Bible seen through the pattern ot its 
largest logic: the ever faithful love of God... .’ 


tractive in a real life. After all, people are more 
touched by a life story than by philosophical ab- 
stractions! 

Thus I had a solution. Show the Bible to be 
a painting. Then show that the painting finds its 
meaning only in the life of Jesus as the love of 
God. Stress that no part has any meaning by it- 
self or in terms of the whole picture apart from 
the life which was full of grace and truth. By 
showing the Bible to be a painting, for instance, 
the people who wanted to be blessed by dashing 
the little ones against the rock would be shown 
to be wrong in the Bible by the Bible, while all 
those who want to hate their enemies today 
and get joy out of getting the best of them 
would thereby also be seen to be at fault. How 
more winsomely, too, could humility be taught 
than by the Master’s washing the disciples’ 
feet; saving love than by the Cross; or ever- 
lasting life by the risen Jesus? 

Deep wounds within which had resulted from 
no longer being able to take the Book word for 
word had almost healed up. In this way I could 
still be able to keep my precious Bible, live 
with it each day, preach and teach from it with 
faith and hope, still being honest with myself 
and with my material. But the Adventist mis- 
sionary gave me no rest or ease from pain. He 
said I had to believe everything exactly as it 
stood in the Holy Word. The Bible said plainly 
that the wicked would perish; and evil or wrong 
were my heart and mind if they would not accept 
this plain fact. 








“Hold on,” I said, “not so fast. Some of my 
best friends believe that the Bible teaches eter- 
nal hell for the wicked.” 

“Nonsense,” came the reply, “don’t believe 
those who would make a mockery of God’s love. 
The Bible plainly teaches that they’ll die and 
stay dead.” 

“T have thought myself that the idea of the 
Good Shepherd who will never leave even the 
hundredth sheep strayed and lost, but will con- 
tinue until he finds it, brings it home and has 
all the sheep safe in the fold, goes well with the 
love of Jesus which you were talking about.” 

“There’s modernism for you! Take fear away 
and people will do as they please.” 

“T meant only to share with you some verses 
in the Bible which have meant much to me and 
which seem right somehow in the light of who 
Jesus was.” 

“You can’t preach that kind of thing and still 
compel people to come in from the highways and 
byways.” 

“If it is fear you want, Brother, why not ac- 
cept eternal hell and use those verses which 
teach that in the Bible.” 

“Because that would make God a monster 
whom i could not love, and the Bible says over 
and over again ‘shall perish.’ ” 

“After all, the Bible, though, does have verses 
that would at least make the plain man think it 
teaches such a terrible end as hell for the 
wicked.” 

“Brother, I don’t think we want to argue. 
After all, you take the plain teaching of the 
Bible.” 

“You hurt me deeply, Brother, because I want 
to believe and follow the Bible, but I find there 
three teachings, at least, on this subject; and 
one of them seems to come closer to the heart of 
Jesus than any other. Perhaps fear should only 
make us find out that God is good through and 
through. Perhaps both this life and the one to 
come can prove that it is a terrible thing to fall 
into the hands of a living God, without believ- 
ing that God either liquidates or eternally tor- 
ments his children.” 

“What’s the use of arguing with a modernist 
and with a professor at that. I really wish that 
you would be humble enough and wise enough 
to see that the Bible plainly teaches that he who 
sins shall die.” 

I had never seen my Adventist friend before 
and very likely never shall again in this life. 
The gist of our conversation on the green lawn 
was something like what I have said. How sure 
he was that the Bible said the whole truth 
plainly and that there was or could be no other 
truth there! He wanted God’s truth in black 
and white right where he could touch it, read it, 
copy it, use it to defend himself and to win 
others without any qualms that the Bible could 


possibly say something else, too, and t! 
one else might be right. To love the B 
estly was to be an Adventist. Besides, 
the Adventists give more to missions p 
than any other group bearing the ( 
name. Does this not prove that they : 
and know themselves blessed beyond : 
by God? 

Soon after this (only yesterday as 
came the letter from my Nazarene fr 
had been my student, but, much more, 
brother in Christ who used often to 
my study to pray for the salvation of t! 
How his heart was burdened for s« 
wanted God’s will fully and nothing b 
will. 

“T want to feel no preference,” he uss 
“T want Christ to live in me so much th: 
thing I do will be for the salvation of the 

He had always been very much distu 
cause I said that if God did not save t!] 
world, he either couldn’t or wouldn’ 
couldn’t, he was not all-powerful. If he v 
he wasn’t really all good. 

“That’s philosophy,” he used to say. 
rather the Bible. It teaches so plainly, 
nitely, so over and over again, an etern 

“But does not the Bible say both t! 
God all things are possible and that G: 
have all to be saved?” I used to retort 
such teaching also in line with the logic 
love which is the most real logic of the 

“No, for after all the Bible says pla 
there will be an eternal hell.” 

“What of the other verses?” 

“Well, they must be interpreted in li 
how with what the Bible plainly says, an 
God’s word it can say only one thing plai 

When his letter came saying that we 1 
simple Bible for the simple masses of 
that philosophy is way over people’s he: 
that the Bible proves itself since his 
having been true to the Bible, had been 
with power and genuine Gospel su 
thought back to my Adventist missiona 
also was so sure of a simple Bible and v 
showed by the power of the Gospel in 
ventist church the verbal truth of the Bi 

“Nonsense,” he had said about my N 
friend’s claim. “Believe the plain teachin 
Bible.” 

Perhaps one cause of trouble is that 
the Bible has often replaced faith in God 
we not live by faith rather than by sight 
needful that the Master be taken from 
ciples to make them think and believe f¢ 
selves. It was needful that the Churcl 
tried to think for the people and gover 
salvation in relation to itself be spu 
spurious. It is equally necessary to | 
faith and insight that the Bible, as wel! 
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Master and the Church, be taken away as an 
external authority. Faith knows the Master but 
not after the flesh; lives in terms of the Church 
but not as controlled by it; feeds on the Bible 
but not without seeing beyond the sacred page. 
The Bible as the last word for faith is Biblicism, 
a bad thing for people and Church alike. 

We need the Bible seen through the pattern 
of its largest logic: the ever faithful love of God, 
as something concrete to inform our minds, 
guide our conduct, and fire our spirits. Being 
freed from believing in it as a burden to bear, we 
can rejoice in its saving truth and matchless 
wisdom. Its stories find depth and context in the 
story of Jesus. His teachings have a strong core 
of meaning that can light up everything else 
and show to what extent it sets forth what is 
right or is an example of what is wrong. 

This is all the more necessary since truth that 
wins and warns comes mostly out of life, not out 
of philosophical formulas. We can take these 
truths out of their setting, make principles of 
them and then use them as such to evaluate and 
to direct life. But this can’t be done directly ; for 
life shifts and never repeats itself exactly. To 
apply living truth requires a living faith. 

That is the reason we need the Holy 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit is God’s concern for all, 


seen and made real in Christ. The New Testa- 
ment says that there can’t be any private inter- 
pretation of the Bible; for it was written under 
the constraint of this fellowship Spirit. When 
we let our lives be given over to and guided by 
the Holy Spirit, He will not only open the Scrip- 
tures to us but lead us into all truth as we need 
it. The Bible must be read in the Holy Spirit, 
within God’s active concern in our lives, through 
His grace for the common good. When it is, it 
comes alive; this faith is never defensive or 
divisive. It becomes humble and positive, con- 
cerned and expectant. 

The Holy Spirit is always in line with the 
largest logic of the Bible; for He is its source 
and standard. Thus both meaning and attitude 
become governed by Him. He teaches us the 
things of Christ, God’s love seen and at work in 
the world. The Holy Spirit spurns all Biblicism, 
all living by the letter in the fear which is death 
and gives us instead an open and an authorita- 
tive Bible which brings forth judgment unto 
victory, wounds us to heal us, and sheds the love 
of God abroad in our hearts. 

The only way to recapture a simple and whole- 
some allegiance to the Bible is to find and to ac- 
cept the Spirit of the Bible and its Lord who is 
the Spirit. 


Your Hymnal Is a Good Source Book! 


By Walter T. Swearengin 
Minister of Music, Trinity Methodist Church, Youngstown, Ohio 


TODAY, we have in The Methodist Hymnal 
the greatest collection of religious thoughts 
of men since the writing of the Bible itself. 
Theologians, reformers, saints, and striving 
saints of succeeding generations have penned 
their thoughts for eighteen hundred years. 
Here we have in one volume the best that man 
has produced since the time of Christ. We need 
to take the hymnal out of the rack and put it in 
our church school classes for study, along with 
the Bible. 

In the hymnal, the student will find modern 
expressions of eternal values found in the Bible. 
The Psalmist said, “Make a joyful noise unto 
the Lord.” He didn’t say that we had to be 
Metropolitan Opera stars in order to sing God’s 
praises. Charles Wesley cried exuberantly, ‘“‘O 
for a thousand tongues to sing... .” 

When we use the hymnal with the Bible as a 
source book to learn of God and his will for us, 
we change our whole attitude toward the use of 
the hymnal in the church school. Out will go 
several observations made about adults in the 
church school !—one of which is that adults want 
to sing only hymns and religious songs which 
they learned when they were children. 

Another candid observation is that we adults 
too often judge a hymn by whether or not we 


like the tune wedded to it. We expect a new tune 
to be as easy to remember as the latest popular 
song, forgetting that a popular melody usually 
lives only about six weeks. The important thing 
about a hymn is not its tune, but its text—the 
words. Many a minister has yearned to use a 
certain hymn in the Sunday morning service, 
but didn’t dare, because he knew there would be 
resentment among a substantial part of the 
congregation against something ‘“‘new,” though 
that hymn and tune might be hundreds of years 
old. 

We need to make a distinction between what 
is “new” and what is unfamiliar to us. Perhaps 
the unfamiliar hymn may have more spiritual 
calories in it than many we call “old” but which 
in reality are just familiar to us. 

The true worship of God in The Methodist 
Church could be reborn if her millions would 
take their hymnals as well as their Bibles to 
church school with them, and with mind and 
soul delve into the great thoughts of countless 
men who have come close to God. With what we 
could learn in the church school about hymns, 
we could then go into God’s house with all of 
his people and truly “sing together,” using the 
hymn as a means of worship. 








RELIGION 
And Publie 


Edueation 


2. Contents of Courses 


By Frank D. Slutz 


Educational Counselor and Consultant, Dayton, Ohio 


Tue three articles that compose this discus- 
sion of the relation between religion and public 
education belong together as a unit and should 
be read in their chronological order. To tie these 
articles together in one unit I wish, now, to re- 
view very briefly what was said in the first 
article: 

Religion is central, not inconsequential in 
human life. Education is under obligation to 
include in its offerings all that is vital in living. 
It must, therefore, if it intends to be adequate 
and complete, include the study of religion. 

The founders of our country, the writers of 
our Constitution, were positively and unmis- 
takably opposed to the union of church and 
state. They did not want it ever to be possible 
for a church or any combination of churches to 
control the public schools and public education. 
They feared the domination of the schools by 
ecclesiastic power. They never indicated in any 
way that they believed religion to be unimpor- 
tant or unrelated to excellent, trustworthy, 
high-minded citizenship. 

Our problem then is to ask and to answer this 
question: How, without permitting the church 
to exploit the schools, can religion be taught 
fairly and impartially and competently in the 
public schools? 

These articles are written especially for 
parents; for parents are distinctly and ines- 
capably responsible for the religious education 
of their children. All these articles, between the 
lines, invite comments, criticisms, and sugges- 
tions from those who read them. Only by such 





“, . . It is the school’s obligation to see that : 
is informed.” 


forthright cooperation can the best re 
achieved. It will be a rich satisfaction 
editors and the writer if there can be 
response from those who read these arti: 
extensive difference of opinions prevail 
this important subject of religion and ed 
We can help each other work out a po! 
a method which will meet this isa 
in the lives of our children. 

If we are to preserve our democr ati 
the United States, either the church m 
pand its educational services to reach 1 
our nation’s children or the schools mi 
a way to make a knowledge of what 1 
is the possession of their students. 

This, the second article in this series, v 
with the possible content of courses in 1 
which can be taught legally and accept 
the public schools. The proposals here m 
just a tossing in of the ball so the game o/ 
ing all this through can begin. 

Let us remember that the schools 
evangelize at all; they can only inforn 
wholly right and desirable that the schoo 
make it possible for students to know | 
ligion began, how it has developed, its » 
forms, what it has accomplished, what 
to do, why it is important. Beyond this 
tion to inform accurately the public schor 
not go. Parents and churches and 
schools must carry on from that poin 
moment that public education attempts 
list a child for religion, valid objection c 
raised. When, as a result of the infor 





imparted by the public schools in courses in re- 
ligion, a child asks questions beyond the func- 
tion of the school to answer, he should be re- 
ferred to other sources for answers. 

When I speak of public education I have in 
mind all the grades from the first to the six- 
teenth inclusive, that is to the end of the under- 
graduate years of college in a state school. I shall 
make no effort to assign to this or that grade 
certain sections and levels of the courses in re- 
ligion. That is a technical matter which will not 
be difficult to manage. 

I am here concerned with the centent of 
courses in religion. What should be included in 
an adequate body of subject matter? Once that 
is determined, the placing of segments of the 
total content in the work of the various grades 
can be mapped out. What are essential areas 
which should be and could be considered in 
courses in religion in public education? 

My answer to this question about content 
should evoke many contributions from my 
readers. I intend to be very careful to list 
courses which are informational in purpose and 
which avoid controversy and sectarian interpre- 
tation. Undoubtedly much will have to be done 
to provide acceptable textual material for these 
courses. 

I shall not discuss these proposed areas for 
study in any order of importance or even in 
their necessary time order. I shall care most for 
the nature of the material which seems essen- 
tial. By all means, the course content should 
include a study of the lives of great religious 
leaders other than those who founded the va- 
rious religions, other than those who are char- 
acters from the Bible or other sacred writings. 
These latter leaders will be discussed in good 
time. Our children should know the personal 
life stories of Francis of Assisi, Augustine, John 
Wesley, Savonarola, Gandhi, Asoka, John Huss, 
Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli. This list should be 
extended. 

The material should be very largely about 
these leaders as persons, about the human items 
in their experience. The more of human interest 
such content has the less likely is it to deal with 
argumentative elements. From these religious 
leaders as persons, students will gain much in- 
formation about their thinking, their contribu- 
tions to religion, the thrilling spiritual adven- 
tures of their lives. The so-called indirect values 
of such personal histories are extensive. Right 
at this point readers should suggest other names 
to be included in the incomplete list I have 
proposed. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the con- 
tent of the course in religion must give exten- 
sive space to the story of the world’s great 
religions and their founders. It seems to me that 
the emphasis should be very much more on these 


founders than upon the theories and principles 
of the religions themselves. These world re- 
ligions are: that of Babylon, of Egypt, Greek 
mythology, Roman mythology and emperor 
worship, Brahmanism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Confucianism, Taoism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism. 

Certainly, Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Abraham, Moses, the Jewish prophets, Moham- 
med, and Jesus should all have ample attention. 

The descriptions and narratives which treat 
of these religions are rich in courage and ad- 
venture. By all means it must be made plain to 
the students that this variety of religions is 
evidence of what religion means in human life. 
It is not the school’s business to push for a 
choice of a religion by a student, but it is the 
school’s obligation to see that the pupil is in- 
formed. But there is no telling how much gen- 
uine interest in religion will grow in the stu- 
dents’ minds when they have had a chance to 
know the exciting story of the world’s religions. 

Another segment of the total content of a 
course in religion should be the study of the 
Bible as literature. The Bible is not a book but 
a library, a library that no educated person 
should neglect. The Bible contains short stories, 
history, biography, letters, poetry, drama, es- 
says, songs, ovations, sermons, proverbs. The 
literature of the world and the music of the 
world are indebted to the Bible. It is a store- 
house of materials. Education should make the 
children of our country so well informed about 
the Bible, its arrangement and contents, that 
they will be able to use it intelligently, to turn 
quickly to its various books, to know its great 
literary passages. 

The Bible can be competently taught, as the 
great literary masterpiece it is, without any sec- 
tarian or partial or prejudiced interpretation. 
Each pupil will, out of such a literary study, 
formulate for himself his interpretations, and 
that is his privilege. It is most regrettable that 
so many Americans who wish to be regarded as 
well educated are so inexcusably ignorant of 
the Bible. 

In a country like ours, where the Bible is so 
much a part of our culture, it is thoroughly de- 
sirable that a course in religion, for public edu- 
cation to use, should give special place to the 
great persons of both the Old and the New Tes- 
taments. Religion lives and grows in persons. 
Joshua, David, Solomon, Jeremiah, Hosea, 
Amos, Abraham, Nehemiah, Saul, Jonathan, 
Nicodemus, Peter, Stephen, Paul, and Jesus 
lived lives that were thrillingly interesting. No 
one can study these great persons without gain- 
ing new insights, new loyalties, new ideas, new 
hopes. 

The life of every great man should be the 








concern of education. The “humanness” of the 
great persons in religion teaches the closeness 
of religion to life. Biography is history sharp- 
ened to a point. Why should education make 
sure that Napoleon, Metternich, Wellington, 
Columbus, Galileo, and Marco Polo are well- 
known to its students, but neglect the great men 
of the Bible? 

No course in religion would be thorough with- 
out a short history of the Christian Church, its 
beginnings, its growth, its achievements, and, 
above all, a careful listing of the elements in the 
noble tradition. The Church has kept the fires 
of mercy, of charity, of fine marriage, of learn- 
ing, of moral steadfastness burning. The story 
of the Church has flaws, the Church has made 
mistakes, but withal it has a splendid record. 

All this can be taught without attention to 
sects and denominations. It is the Church as a 
whole, a spiritual unity in spite of its diversity 
which must be made clear to the student. Even 
among intellectuals there are concepts of the 
Church that have not been actually in vogue for 
the past thirty years! We need to see anew the 


great values of the Church as the “in 
distinctive” of the kingdom of God. 

Finally, there is one more item of 
necessary to a course in religion; it is 
in the common denominations of the w: 
ligions. People who are religious do disa 
do differ about many concepts; but th¢ 
few great. elements that characterize 
gions. I think there are at least three « 
(1) the truth that God is discovera! 
those who discover him can know hin 
perience; (2) the truth that persons a: 
masterpieces; (3) the truth that the u 
laws of the whole creation are depend 
cause they are God’s policies which he fa 
uses. 

If students can see that the heart of 
gions is obedience to law in order to wii 
plus the use of that power in partners! 
God for making a human society in wh 
sons may and can, if they will, live abu 
then religion and education together s! 
done grandly! 


Careful Now! Be Not Righteous Overmuch! 


A REPRINT 


‘Tue opposition, especially within the Estab- 
lished Church, mounted as the Methodist work 
prospered. There is a church in London, one of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s great gifts to the beauty 
of that city, where today one of the most alert 
of the ministers of the Church of England 
preaches to great throngs. “I am in a hurry to 
bring in the kingdom of God,” says the present 
rector of Saint Martin’s-in-the-Fields, ‘and I 
don’t care who knows it.” But in 1739 the Rev. 
Joseph Trapp, D.D., who chanced to be rector 
of the same Saint Martin’s, thought otherwise. 

Doctor Trapp preached a sermon on “The 
Nature, Folly, Sin, and Danger of Being Right- 
eous Overmuch; with a Particular View to the 
Doctrines and Practices of Certain Modern En- 
thusiasts.” This is the way Doctor Trapp felt 
about it: “For a clergyman of the Church of 
England to pray and preach in the fields, in the 
country, or in the streets of the city, is perfectly 
new, a fresh honor to the blessed age in which 
we have the happiness to live. I am ashamed to 
speak upon a subject which is a reproach not 
only to our church and country, but to human 
nature itself. Can it promote the Christian re- 
ligion to turn it into riot, tumult, and confusion? 
to make it ridiculous and contemptible, and ex- 
pose it to the scorn and scoffs of infidels and 
atheists? To the prevalence of immorality and 
profaneness, infidelity and atheism, is now 
added the pest of enthusiasm. Our prospect is 


very sad and melancholy. Go not aft: 
imposters and seducers; but shun then 
would the plague.” 

—From The Story of Methodism, by 
E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson; A} 
Cokesbury Press; 1949. 


Agent of Atheism 


As the matter now stands, schools o 
hold themselves entirely aloof from th: 
subject of religion, a situation which r: 
making the school unwittingly an a 
secularism, that is, of atheism. It thu 
about that pupils do not receive from { 
lic schools any impulse or suggestio: 
would lead them to seek religious nurtu) 
any source whatever. There should be a 
acknowledgment on the part of th: 
schools of a responsibility to bring ¢ 
pupils a complete and inclusive cultu 
bracing such information as will enab 
to make intelligent religious choices 
develop an appreciation of the part w! 
ligion has played in the life and _ hist 
mankind.—From The Blind Spot in A» 
Public Education, by Clyde Lemont Hay 
The Macmillan Company. 
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HOLLY WOOD 
Slanders Us Abroad-- 


Insults Us at Home 


By Norman Cousins 


Editor, The Saturday Review of Literature 


This article by Mr. Cousins is a summation of 
editorials on the subject which appeared in The 
Saturday Review of Literature last year. It is 
presented in support of the Learning for Life 
Course on “As Others See Us’ (pages 31-88). 


In Osaka last summer I observed several thou- 
sand people in a line three-deep that ran com- 
pletely around a large city block. I had seen 
lines like it everywhere in Japan and in many 
other cities throughout the world. It was made 
up of people waiting to buy tickets to American 
movies with translated subtitles. 

What impressed me most of all about this 
particular line, however, was that it formed 
despite difficult conditions, to say the least. All 
morning long the radio had sounded warnings 
of a possible typhoon sweeping in from the sea. 
By noon, when I passed the theater, the rain had 
already begun. The people pressed against the 
sides of the building and many looked appre- 
hensively up to the darkening sky, but the line 
held. A half-hour later a heavy downpour was 
Swept along by high winds. An hour later the 
weather had eased off to a drizzle but by now the 
people in line looked as though they had been 
swimming with their clothes on. But their war 
with the elements had been won and they 
grinned at each other triumphantly. 





“Until the myth of the twelve-year-old mentatity is 
shattered, it will be futile to expect better entertainment 
9 


in American films... .” 


It was a striking demonstration of the pulling 
power of the American movies, which far out- 
draw films produced anywhere else. Only Holly- 
wood’s assembly line can turn out pictures fast 
enough and slick enough to meet the craving 
for inexpensive film entertainment throughout 
the world. There is no such thing as a really 
selective audience. People, starved for amuse- 
ment and diversion, are being given and are 
taking anything they can get. 

The first time an American abroad is con- 
fronted by direct evidence of the popularity of 
American films, he is pleasantly surprised, im- 
pressed, even awed. But let him talk, as I have 
done, to American officials abroad. Let him 
listen to the growing concern of the men and 
women abroad whose job it is to create good will 
for America. Out of these discussions will come 
most serious doubts, and apprehensions about 
the effects of our films on world public opinion. 

“Don’t take my word for it,’’ I was told in 
Paris by a friend attached to the Embassy. “It’s 
one thing to sit back in a theater in the United 
States and dismiss what you see on the screen 
as a harmless Hollywood distortion of American 
life. But see how you feel when you observe the 
same distortions soaked up by Frenchmen or 





Englishmen or Italians or any of those who 
know little about America outside of what they 
see on the screen.” 

It was good advice. Since then I have taken 
pains to see American movies whenever I have 
happened to be in a foreign country. It is a very 
painful experience, difficult to describe. 

It is the unhappy sensation of observing your- 
self on a screen, for whether we like it or not, 
American films abroad speak for Americans. 
You shudder when you realize that these movies, 
for better or worse, are about you. Every word, 
every gesture becomes part of a score card for 
or against Americans. What you are seeing is 
more than mere entertainment: it is a projec- 
tion of America and, as such, of vital importance 
to the American people at a time when they are 
spending millions of dollars to create good will 
abroad and a real understanding of themselves. 

This is not a mere matter of pride or of being 
hypersensitive to an unfavorable impression. 
Nor is it a minor issue to be debated leisurely 
under some such abstract heading as “‘Responsi- 
bility and the Arts.” What is involved here is 
a major matter hitting squarely upon America’s 
stake in world public opinion. 

Whether Hollywood cares to recognize the 
fact or not, it happens that a full-fledged propa- 
ganda war is being waged at the moment and 
the stakes are large and real. It should be no 
secret that a vast attempt is being made by the 
Soviet to split off world public opinion from 
America, to create a deep distrust of Americans 
as individuals and as a nation, to picture us as 
selfish, degenerate, depraved, ruthless, acquisi- 
tive, antihumanitarian, and anticultural. 

It is doubtful, however, whether anything un- 
derway or contemplated by Soviet propaganda 
is as widespread or effective in creating these 
impressions as our own films. 

The question comes down to this: Do our 
movies accurately reflect America and Ameri- 
cans? For if they do, there is no argument, and 
we deserve to be held up to scorn and ridicule. 
In that case we ought to save the millions of 
dollars we have been spending through the Voice 
of America and our information services 
abroad; the attempt to deodorize ourselves 
would be beyond possibility of achievement. 

But the fact is that the movies do not ac- 
curately reflect America and Americans. We 
have more than our share of humanity’s faults, 
but we by no means monopolize them. We are 
not predominantly a nation of murderers, gang- 
sters, idlers, deadbeats, dipsomaniacs, touts, 
tarts, and swindlers, as Hollywood would have 
us appear. We don’t all work in swanky build- 
ings with private offices large enough to house 
a small army. We don’t all live in plush duplex 
apartments with elaborate cocktail bars and 
retinues of servants. We don’t all sleep in king- 


size beds nor rise languidly at noon fo 
fast in bed. Some of us find something t: 
our hands other than to drape ther 
cocktail glasses, expensive cigarettes, « 
ing revolvers. Some of us even read a 
casionally and find something to ta 
other than a scheme to murder our ) 
business partners. And while we lik« 
our own in discussion, it isn’t true that 
rebuttal is a sock in the jaw. 

The next pertinent question is this: 
any reason to suppose that people in 
countries do not make the necessary all: 
realizing that the movies are dealing 
with fictional material and concepts? Th 
way to answer that is to talk to the peop 
selves. Then it becomes immediately c!] 
too many of them see us as we look 
under the klieg lights. All the old ste 
and misconceptions about the United St: 
vastly wealthy but yet culturally und 
country come gushing forth. The vie 
created is grotesquely distorted and da 

To meet this objection of ours, H: 
insists that American films are the wor! 
argument in favor of the democratic wa) 
When the workingman in a foreign coun 
to an American movie and observes the « 
and luxuries enjoyed by the working p: 
the U.S., Hollywood says he is awed : 
pressed. He would like all these w: 
things for himself, and accordingly ; 
favors the economic system that can gi 
to him. 

This argument is true—up to a poir 
the workingman abroad is convinced b 
movies that his counterpart in America 
luxury is largely correct. But it doesn’t 
that this unfailingly produces the ho 
result. 

I maintain that American movies set | 
standards for the measurement of a der 
Democracy is much more than deep-freez 
duplex apartments, and sleek cars. It i 


than the zoot suit, the latest bebop rec: 


and bubble gum. By emphasizing and « 
the materialistic and superficial aspects 


benefits of democracy, Hollywood is a 
weakening the cause of free government : 


Democracy was not born in a chr 
trimmed, controlled-temperature stove. 


take form only in a respect for the w 
of justice and representative governme! 


seasoned and enlightened understand 


what is meant by majority rule and th 
ervation of minority rights; it needs an i) 
patience with the somewhat cumberso! 


wondrous process of due process of la 
a realization, finally, that democracy is 1 
if it is not ideas. | 

The big job in Europe and elsewhere ¢ 
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not to sell the people on dazzling gadgets but 
on the need to expand and preserve free govern- 
ment as an end in itself. The admission tickets 
to a democracy ought to be an understanding of 
the rules of the game and not merely a desire to 
walk off with a prize. 

But wait, says Hollywood. After all, the mo- 
tion-picture industry is part of our free-enter- 
prise system. If there is a genuine market 
abroad for Hollywood’s products, then Holly- 
wood must be protected in its right to sell what- 
ever that market will buy. Cigarettes may be 
harmful, they assert, yet no one has questioned 
the right of the cigarette companies to sell as 
many million packs abroad as they can. Why 
should the movie industry be singled out and 
expected to forego one of the most lucrative 
sources of its income? 

What is overlooked here, apparently, is a 
fairly important concept which has served as 
the basis for some of the most significant ju- 
dicial decisions and legislation in American 
history. That concept goes under the term of 
the public interest. 

If it is against the public interest for Holly- 
wood to portray Americans in exported films as 
a nation consisting largely of slap-happy, grog- 
happy, trigger-happy dolts whose main interest 
in life is to find out where the next drink or the 


Japanese, like Americans, go to the movies for enter- 
tainment and for escape from the pressing problems 


next murder is coming from, then the American 
people have a right to protect themselves 
against a costly libel. If confidence abroad in 
the American people is far more vital to our 
security than the vaunted atomic-bomb stock- 
pile, then continued irresponsibility by Holly- 
wood can hardly be considered outside the public 
interest. 

This is not to be considered an argument 
for congressional legislation. No one has to 
point out the danger—actual or potential—of 
government intervention in entertainment, com- 
munications, or the arts. But Hollywood can be 
sure of one thing: unless it corrects its policy 
on exports, nothing it can do will forestall 
government action. This is the type of raw meat 
on which Congress loves to feed. Inevitably, 
the repercussions of our movies abroad will be 
felt increasingly at home. When that happens, 
and when Congress is called on to provide 
further millions of dollars for our general good 
will program abroad, something is going to 
snap. 

Any real soul-searching on this matter is 
bound to turn up other basic questions: Why 
the ugly stereotypes in the first place? Why the 
endless procession of Grade B pictures of as- 
sembly-line monotony? Why the crying lack of 
imagination and good taste, which has robbed 


of life. Long lines winding around the block wait in 
queues here to get inside one of Tokyo’s theaters. 
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the screen of so much of magic and artistry? 

So far, Hollywood’s stock reply is that the 
American people lack the intelligence and good 
taste to justify improved films. If the average 
mentality is that of a twelve-year-old, Holly- 
wood contends, there is no point in shifting its 
emphasis away from the “kiss-kiss, bang-bang”’ 
formula. And this, it seems to us, is the heart 
of the matter. If you operate on the assumption 
that motion pictures must be sold to a nation of 
dolts, it is natural that those pictures will 
feature people who play the part of dolts. 

Until the myth of the twelve-year-old men- 
tality is shattered, it will be futile to expect 
better entertainment in American films or an 
end to the harmful misconceptions about Amer- 
ica abroad—for the two have a common origin. 
How to go about shattering the myth? 

One place to start, perhaps, is with some facts 
about America that take into account the prodi- 
gious advances in popular education in the past 
twenty-five years. There is no necessary cor- 
relation between higher education and _ intel- 
ligence and good taste, but surely some increase 
in the nation’s intellectual maturity must be 
indicated by the fact that 65 per cent more 
Americans are college trained than in 1925. The 
phenomenal increase in attendance—reaching 
“mass” proportions—at concerts and art ex- 
hibitions must be more than a mere fluke. The 
high sales figures of many serious books, such 
as Toynbee’s A Study of History, must have 
their origins in something deeper than a desire 
to collect literary furniture. The growth of the 
community forum, the increasing participation 
by parents in the formation of local educational 


policy, the maturing effect of war on mi 
young men and women—all these fit 
pattern of an America more advanced 
was only a quarter of a century ago. 
Certainly, it is a far different Ameri 
the fictitious one in the minds of the H: 
leaders who seem to have been marki 
since 1925. The mechanical and tech 
vances in motion pictures have been su} 
over-all policy and story material are ju 
where they were when sound was int! 
In defense of this Rip van Wink! 
Hollywood claims it is searching des 
for better story material. It claims th 
critical shortage of good scripts, that it 
the best it can with what is available. Th 
a curious admission of occupational 
There is no real shortage, as far as we « 
of good ideas now nor has there ever 
Hollywood is suffering from idea-starva' 
fault lies in its own statutes of lin 
against stories of real distinction, and 
seems to be its insular ignorance of wh: 
America tick outside the halls of Ho 
Hollywood has been stewing in its ov 
for a long time. It has developed a w 
case of self-righteousness and has bh 
markedly adept at resisting change. In ‘ 
ing showdown over foreign films, hov 
may find itself forced to adjust its si 
along the line. In doing so, it may come t: 
that no art can exist or justify itself w 
basic respect for the integrity and int 
of human beings. Once it develops this 
the American motion picture will find | 
great audience, in Whitman’s phrase, i 


Asking the Churches Some Questions 


WHEN the Christian Commando Campaigns, 
an evangelistic movement begun in Britain dur- 
ing the war, asked its listeners for their ques- 
tions, very common queries were: “What is your 
motive in coming to us?” “Is this a stunt to fill 
your empty churches?” “Have the bosses sent 
you?” “Why have you suddenly become con- 
scious of the workers?” “Aren’t there as good 
Christians outside the churches as inside?” 
These questions give evidence that among many, 
particularly of the laboring group, there is a 
deep prejudice that the organized churches 
somehow represent special and privileged in- 
terests that are either inimical or indifferent to 
the common workingman. Evangelism under 
such circumstances is at a tremendous disad- 
vantage, to say the least. 


Karl Barth, in a speech read over the British 
Broadcasting Corporation a few years ago, said 
that if he were a politician or an editor of a 
newspaper he would ask the churches of the 


land the following questions: ‘Why : 
not saying what you ought to say, and s: 
with power and eloquence? Why don’t y: 
us to pay attention to you and listen to 5 
should like to see you less timid, mo 
sistent, bolder. We often have the im) 
that you are afraid—of what really? A 
spread so little light and joy around yo 
you make yourselves heard, it is usual! 
cares and complaints, lamentations and 
tion.” That is something to think about. \ 
inverted the gospel of “good tidings o 
joy,” the note of gladness has soured, 

buoyance, vivacity, and rejoicing have g 
of our witness.—From Positive Protest 


by Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr.; 1950; Th 


minster Press, publisher. 
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THE Church is in an excellent state \ 


is sustained by God only.—Pascal, Pen 
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The Commonplace Mind and Our Spiritual Fix 


By Woodrow Geier 
Editor in Charge, Adult Teacher 


“Instead of being moulded to this world, have your 
mind renewed, and so be transformed in nature, able to 
make out what the will of God is, namely, what 1s good 
and acceptable to him and perfect” * (Romans 12:1). 


Tue notion is getting around among us in 
America that the present fix we are in spirit- 
ually is directly related to some bad thinking 
we have let bewitch us. This thinking has made 
it easier for us to pamper ourselves and to dull 
our consciences in order to serve the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

The simple fact is that more and more we 
have turned our backs upon true science and 
intelligence and built our existence upon a myth 
that has fenced us in, dried up the spiritual life 
within us, and blinded us to an eternal hope. 
This myth is simply the idea that the way we 
understand reality is solely through the five 
senses. We have ordered (or disordered!) our 
lives in such a way that in everything we exalt 
such knowledge as we can gain through what 
we see, hear, smell, taste, or touch. This know]l- 
edge is deemed sufficient and dependable; for 
it helps us get the food, clothing, shelter, and 
entertainment we crave. 

Poets, philosophers, and preachers have told 
us that our human life is rooted in Something 
beyond this human sphere—they have spoken 
of religious revelation, of a divine knowledge 
that saves-us from sin and puts us under obliga- 
tion. But we, claiming to be reasonable modern 
men, have called kangaroo court on the ques- 
tions they have asked. We have refused to worry 
ourselves with thoughts about the purpose for 
which we have been given our senses. And not 
knowing why we have these senses, we have lost 
the ability to use them properly—as our national 
tastes in entertainment clearly show. 

This dismissal of the most important ques- 
tions, this superficial mental state that char- 
acterizes the vast majority of Americans, has 
a history which the Christian teacher needs to 
understand. 

For the past four centuries, the society of so- 
called Christendom has become increasingly 
man-centered, materialistic, and this-worldly. 
More and more Christian teaching has lost its 
grip; for the massive structure of Christian 
beliefs that gave dignity and meaning to man’s 
effort has been gradually dissolved in the minds 
of most of our people. Where once we under- 
Stood the demands of Christian morality and 


_ 


1The Bible: ; . 
Brothers, 2 “ Pega Translation, by James Moffatt; Harper and 


ethics, we now have the idea abroad that there 
is no absolute. “It’s all right, if it works,” or 
“It’s all right, if you can get away with it’— 
these are our maxims for conduct. 

The dissolution of Christian beliefs in the 
minds of our people got a good start with the 
suggestion that man is self-sufficient and that 
the knowledge he gains through his senses is of 
supreme importance. It was an idea that took 
firm hold of men’s minds in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, especially with the writ- 
ings of men like Francis Bacon and Herbert of 
Cherbury. However able and sincere were such 
men, their writings wrought disaster in the 
minds of men of lesser insight and ability who 
assumed the leadership of thought in succeeding 
centuries. 

The dissolution reached its momentum in the 
eighteenth century with the victory of rational- 
ism. Now, rationalism is a process of reasoning 
which interprets information presented by the 
senses. It holds reason to be the supreme au- 
thority in science, religion, morals, and ethics. 
Eighteenth century thinkers like Thomas 
Hobbes, John Locke, Auguste Comte, Emile 
Durkheim, and others told us that our task was 
simply to reason correctly upon the phenomena 
we discover in nature. 

This understanding of the task of reason was 
not bad in its limited sphere, but it was plain 
bad thinking when it ruled out the whole realm 
of religious revelation. (The eighteenth-century 
rationalists were like the minnows that swam 
around contentedly in a shallow inland creek, 
as described by Thomas Carlyle. The little fish 
did not dream of the mysterious and mighty 
depths of ocean beyond their immediate reach!) 

By ignoring religious claims to truth because 
these claims could not be tested by the limited 
techniques of their science, the rationalists nar- 
rowed the scope of reason itself. In its worst 
aspect, rationalism came to mean a rigorous use 
of reason in order to destroy religious belief. 
This is the aspect we must consider here. 

The method by which the rationalists sought 
to dissolve the Christian doctrine was an inter- 
esting one. In the Christian creeds they found 
propositions which seemed to be contradictory 
to experience as grasped by the mind alone. 
They fixed upon these seeming contradictions 
with their criticism, focusing attention on those 
propositions which the common superficial mind 
cannot grasp. 

For example, the doctrine that Jesus Christ 
was both God and man was an offense to 
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unaided human reason. Now, 1n the work of 
the great Christian theologians the seeming 
contradictions of this doctrine had served to 
stimulate deeper probing. The paradox of this 
doctrine only served to spur thinkers like 
Augustine, Luther, or John Wesley to greater 
effort wherein the incongruities were resolved 
through a unity of faith and reason. Not so for 
the rationalists. They failed to see that total 
experience is more than total reason. They re- 
jected the idea that Jesus Christ could be both 
God and man, asked who was running the uni- 
verse while Jesus walked the earth, and pre- 
sented a simple, skeptical answer: Jesus was 
a very, very good man, a religious genius, the 
best man who ever lived. 

In the hands of men like Ernest Renan and 
D. F. Strauss, this assumption of rationalistic 
philosophy led to the beginning of a long line 
of books (their end is not yet!) claiming to give 
us the human life of Jesus rather than doctrines 
and creeds about him. This assumption led to 
a “Jesus cult” in the churches which had little 
power to make a difference in the lives of men 
and women. It became improper to worship 
Jesus Christ. Indeed, as some of our American 
preachers argued, the way to get rid of Jesus 
was to worship Him! Refusing to admit the 
Christian concept of revelation, the rationalists 
denied there was anything supernatural about 
Jesus. Their zeal and journalistic ability gave 
us an axiom which the Amsterdam Assembly 
Series listed as one of modern man’s favorites: 
“Jesus was a good man. We need more like him. 
Now take Lincoln. .. .” 

The rationalists taught a naturalistic form 
of Christianity ; for the whole idea of the Super- 
natural was a scandal to them. Holding little or 
no place for thoughts of revelation in the Chris- 
tian sense, the rationalists said that the Gospel 
was a general truth to be known as a set of 
principles by man’s reason. It became apparent 
finally that what the rationalists—those who 
were religiously inclined at all—proposed was 
religion in general—general religious values, 
precisely what the average man wants! 

Hence, there arose another axiom of modern 
man: One religion is as good as another; en- 
thusiasm for one’s own faith is fanaticism. 

Of course, if man is not a sinner, he does not 
need a Divine-Human Redeemer—general prin- 
ciples will be enough. Man is good, said Rous- 
seau, and not sinful in his will, as Christians 
like the Apostle Paul, Augustine, Luther, and 
Wesley teach. The rationalists rejected the ideas 
of sin and redemption found in the letters of 
Paul, ideas which have been the source of 
stupendous educative effort in every great era 
of Christian advance. Paul, it was claimed, had 
corrupted the simple ethical and moral teach- 
ings of Jesus, introducing a period of futile 


theological speculation. We were sup} 
believe that the religion of Paul was « 
to the religion of Jesus. The reden 
views of Paul, it was argued, did vi 
the original genius of the Gospel an 
man’s true dignity. 

The rationalists simply saw on the 
that the Scriptures did not seem to 
certain theological doctrines, but they 
have the imagination and the stamina ‘ 
at the insight that the Scriptures h: 
the major premises, that it was the 
Christian thinkers to see the Scriptur: 
and to work out the theological imp! 
While clinging to rationalism, they rej: 
sweetest fruits of faith and reason. ‘| 
not stop to ask whether Paul may 1 
had more profound insight into the 
Christ than any person of the early C! 
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After the eighteenth century, the rati 
speculation took off in many directions ; 
bad. But the general movement was to 
the way for almost universal skeptici 
general movement almost everywhere ti 
lose touch with the Scriptures. S' 
enough, this loss came about just at 1 
when we had new scientific discipli 
greater understanding of the Scriptu 
when large numbers of devoted schola 
examining every aspect of language, 
composition, and translation connected ° 
canon. 

Having no standards of truth ex« 
human mind, which is not fixed, rati 
are incapable of achieving a permane! 
and must assume that the past is always 


The nineteenth-century thinkers, th 


set out to work out an entirely new t 
This theology worked on the assump’ 
philosophers like Kant and Hegel, assu 
that made nature, history, or reason : 
and virtually lost sight of the fact tha 
Christian revelation a Person is ultin 
some of the new theologians, religion 
feeling. To others, it was the reason 

To others, God was Mind in general. S 
fined religion as the response of mai 
cosmic environment (a notion popula: 
the German thinker Ernst Troeltsch 
1923). These latter abandoned about ev: 
distinctly Christian and recognized t} 
eral revelation is the only revelation. 


ism (the doctrine that all is God) bec: 


spectable, and the idea thrived that re! 
man’s response to the universe or his ab 
by it (pantheistic mysticism). 


In the main, the nineteenth-century th: 


denied the deep qualitative difference 
God and man. They lost sight of the 1 
teachings of God’s sovereignty that ar: 
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in the Bible. It was assumed that the natural 
reason of man could dismiss the idea of divine 
aid and draw up moral codes based on scientific 
findings. It became incredible to the average 
man, therefore, that there was a God who was 
immediately and personally concerned with 
what the individual thought and did. 


II 


The result of the great dissolution was a vic- 
tory for humanism and secularism over the 
minds of masses of men. Everywhere there was 
a decline in interest in ultimate questions. In- 
creasingly we became preoccupied with the 
immediate, the useful, and the trivial, lest we 
should have to answer the big question about 
the meaning of existence. Church members in 
the main wanted a simple religion without the- 
ology and without creeds. Preachers, very much 
under the sway of humanism, were often re- 
luctant to preach about our basic beliefs. Many 
church members either closed their minds to 
scientific truth or simply assumed that beliefs 
did not matter much. 

Now we have a generation of members who 
are in the main ignorant of Christian beliefs, 
and rationalism in the Church must bear the 
responsibility for this situation. There is mass 
atheism outside the Church, confusion and ig- 
norance of belief within. The Church has been 
slow to recognize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves. But in recent 
years The Methodist Church, like other com- 
munions, has responded to the need for teach- 
ing Christian beliefs in the Advance for Christ 
and His Church program. We ought to be grate- 
ful that the situation has been recognized and 
continue our efforts to teach “Our Faith” in 
every local church; for we battle against time. 
The laity, contrary to the common rationalistic 
assumption, wants counsel about the eternal 
meaning of life—about the big problems of 
belief and action. 


III 


We have come to the end of the era when 
rationalism sought to accommodate the Gospel 
to secular modes of thought. It is necessary that 
we understand the results of the effort. Not all 
the results were bad. You can say that the ra- 
tionalists fought commendably for freedom of 
thought (which they often did); you can say 
that in the main they were honest seekers after 
truth (which they were within their limita- 
tions) ; you can say that they made the faith 
intellectually respectable (which they did—at a 
price). But you cannot say that they saved for 
us the fundamental Christian categories of 
thinking. The Christian idea of revelation al- 
most disappeared. Much of our belief has 
seemed respectable but it has been trivial and 
dull. We have found ourselves disquieted and 
lonely in the absence of the stupendous Chris- 


tian certitudes. And the rationalists have given 
us no great beliefs to take their place. 

There is a direct correspondence, I think, be- 
tween our loss of Christian beliefs and the ni- 
hilism and vulgarity that threaten our civili- 
zation. In the thirties the Spanish philosopher 
José Ortega y Gasset wrote that new genera- 
tions of barbarians were prepared to take over 
the world, to take over “as if the world were a 
paradise without trace of former footsteps.” 
These barbarians, he said, believed that life 
was easy, plentiful, and without serious limi- 
tations.2, And each average man among the 
barbarians found within himself a sense of 
power which made him stand up for himself 
as he was, to resist any efforts for his moral or 
intellectual improvement. Possessing the com- 
monplace mind, the barbarian claimed the 
right to “proclaim the rights of the common- 
place and to impose them” wherever he willed. 

And so the modern ways of thinking that 
ruled God out of consideration—or worse still, 
pictured Him as an unexciting, vague general- 
ity—betrayed us into casual thinking. Ration- 
alism, another attempt to justify man and his 
works, led us into complacency and shallow- 
ness. When the philosophers abandoned the 
grand conceptions of Christian faith, the plain 
man, having nothing worth thinking about, 
found his paradise in violent comic strips and 
vulgar magazines, newspapers, and motion 
pictures. 

Christianity would have enlarged our intel- 
lects, since at every point it deals with what is 
supremely important: the relationship between 
God and man. Christianity would have saved 
us from the commonplace mind—would have 
given us the reason for living; for it is true that 
the name of Jesus Christ is the most exciting 
and educative name in existence. This Name 
will liberate us or be driven underground. The 
Russians, a less subtle people than we perhaps, 
have tried to suppress this Name. We have 
merely tried to leave the claims of Christ out 
of our thinking. 

Now the vacation time is over. Our cheap 
thought and action are judged by a righteous 
God. Our culture and very existence are men- 
aced by new savageries. 

But the Christians have mounted a counter- 
attack against the barbarism that is upon us. 
In the fashion of John Wesley, many of our 
first-rate Christian thinkers are cutting us off 
from “all false supports and vain dependences,” 
to apply the single truth: The chief end of man 
is to glorify God and to enjoy Him forever. We 
shall discuss this counterattack in another 
article entitled “Christian Faith or Secular 
Despair?” 


2It is understood that the barbarian is not defined with refer- 
ence to how much wealth he has or doesn’t have—he may be pauper 
or millionaire. The new barbarian is one who has a contempt for 
religion and the most excellent values of civilization. 
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A student of Bethune-Cookman College is greeted at graduation by Richard V. Moore, president. Part 


in the occasion are John O. Gross—executive secretary. Division of Educational Institutions, General 
Education; Matthew S. Davage—secretary of the Department of Higher Education for Negroes, Gener 
of Education; and Mary McLeod Bethune—founder and president emeritus of Bethune-Cookman Colle 


How Our Church Colleges Serve 


By James P. Brawley 


President, Clark College 


“Race Relations Sunday (second Sunday in 
February) shall be observed ... as the date 
when the interest of Christian education for 
Negro youth shall be presented.” (Discipline 
of The Methodist Church, 1948, Paragraph 
197). This article is presented in support of this 
traditional day in the Methodist calendar. 


Tue Methodist Church has twelve institu- 
tions of higher learning for Negroes. These are 
located in nine states, from North Carolina 
to Texas and from Arkansas to Florida. The 
area of services covers a much larger territory, 
however; for these institutions enroll annually 
some 7,000 students drawn from practically 
every state in the union and, likewise, their 
graduates serve all over the United States and 
in foreign fields. 

Over a period of nearly eighty-five years, 
the Negro colleges of The Methodist Church 
have rendered a distinctive service to the 
Church, to the Negro race, and to the nation. 
They have been a significant part of that group 
of private Christian colleges of the nation that 


have kept the Christian idea and p! 
in American education. They have st 
a higher quality of education on the pa 
state school system. Each of these twel' 
tian colleges renders some distinctiv: 
in its educational program. 

Bennett College, Greensboro, North ( 
as a woman’s college with its cultura! 
tellectual emphasis renders a distincti 
ice in its program of developing finer 
hood. 

Bethune-Cookman College, Dayton: 
Florida, serves an unusually large nu 
veterans and trains teachers predomin: 
the section in which it is located. 

Claflin College, Orangeburg, South ( 
is a conference institution and give; 
South Carolina Conference most of it 
ters and church leaders. 

Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia, is : 
a great university center. It makes a di 
contribution in the physical sciences 
eration with other colleges. At the sam 
maintains a religious emphasis and s¢ 
Church in furnishing religious leaders 

















Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
stands out in its program of fine arts and sci- 
ences. It also is strong in its emphasis upon pre- 
medical and nurse training. 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
Georgia, is the only fully accredited theological 
school below the Mason-Dixon Line for the 
training of Negro ministers. More than one 
fourth of the ministers of the Central Jurisdic- 
tion receive their training at Gammon. 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, makes its contribution in the training of 
much-needed physicians, dentists, nurses, and 
pharmacists. It is one of the two medical 
schools that train approximately 80 per cent of 
American Negro doctors and dentists. 

Morristown College, Morristown, Tennessee, 
carries a high school department and two years 
of college. The city of Morristown and the 
county cooperate with the college in the opera- 
tion of the high school. It provides educational 
opportunities for a sparsely populated area. It 
is unique in its religious emphasis and com- 
munity good will. 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, trains Christian teachers for Arkansas and 
the Southwestern area and provides the 
churches of that section with trained leaders. 

Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi, 
serves upper Mississippi, preparing rural 
teachers and principals and doing a distinctive 
Christian work in training young men and 
women in the fundamental principles of rural 
life, farming on a small scale, and soil conserva- 
tion. 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas, and 
Wiley College, Marshall, Texas, serve the state 





of Texas and the Church in the Southwest as 
liberal arts colleges with strong relationship to 
the conferences in which they are located. 

The significance of these Methodist educa- 
tional institutions may be determined by the 
services rendered in specific fields and by the 
distinction of the personalities they inspire and 
send forth. 

These colleges have sent forth men and 
women prepared for and dedicated to leader- 
ship, who have become public-school teachers, 
high-school teachers and principals, college 
teachers, deans and presidents of colleges, min- 
isters, bishops, missionaries, physicians, social 
workers, nurses, directors of education, re- 
ligious leaders and workers in the _ local 
churches, lawyers, businessmen, and workers 
and leaders in scores of other areas. 

The service of these colleges should be viewed 
as significant because of the academic standing 
and high quality of work of these institutions, 
all of which are now accredited. But these in- 
stitutions have afforded, beyond the academic 
curriculum, opportunities for students to know 
and work with mature and cultured Christian 
teachers and leaders. The Christian influence 
of these colleges has been powerful. 

The quality of work, the character of the 
services, the influence upon the lives of the stu- 
dents, the inspiration and preparation of the 
graduates, the service to the community and 
to the Church, the strength of the leadership 
provided, and the value and place of these col- 
leges as a part of the American pattern of pri- 
vate and church-related institutions—all these 
continue to make our colleges for Negroes 
of greater value than we realize. 


Two of the outstanding Methodist Negro leaders in America are David D. Jones (left), the president of Bennett 
College, and Robert C. Hatch (right), the associate secretary, Department of Higher Education for Negroes. 


Fabian Bachrach 
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“Take heed... to your teaching 


r 

ik HIS admonition from the Apostle to each 
of us who teach might very well be taken to 
heart. Most of us are likely to teach about the 
same way we have been taught. Sometimes 
this becomes something of a vicious circle. Hav- 
ing been the recipients of a poor kind of teach- 
ing, we continue the practice when we under- 
take to teach in our turn. 

First of all, let us emphasize the point: It is 
people we teach. Not lessons, not subject mat- 
ter, but people—this we must never forget. We 
may explain our ideas ever so clearly. We may 
present any amount of valuable information. 
We may interpret the fundamental truths of 
our Christian faith ever so faithfully. But un- 
less something happens to the people whom we 
are seeking to teach, something that contrib- 
utes to their growth in spiritual stature and 
maturity, our teaching is vain. It is people we 
teach. 

Much of our teaching will be done by our 
talking. This is the habit that we have built 
up over a good many years. Most of us have 
thought of the teacher as in very much the 
same kind of situation as the preacher in the 
pulpit. We have reckoned that if we could hold 
the attention of our class, if we could make 
what we have to say interesting, if we could 
manage to fill up the period and get said, within 
the time alloted, what we wanted to say—then 
we have been successful. 

In all effective teaching there will be many 
situations in which the most profitable thing a 
teacher can do will be to present in as simple, 
straightforward, and interesting a manner as 
he can command, a body of information, or a 
line of logical and convincing argument. But 
we need to remember that in the long run when 
all the talking is done by the teacher not much 
real learning goes on. 

To get hold of new ideas we have to get our 
own hands on them. We have to take them by 
the throat and maul and wrestle them around 
in our own words. People need to do a consider- 
able amount of thinking out loud. You are 
never quite clear just how an idea really sounds 
until you have tried to put it into words. Any 
vital presentation of truth is bound to raise 
questions. It is a surprise to most of us to dis- 


cover just how difficult it is to share : 
idea. We think we have put it in the 
and simplest fashion possible. And o 
have. Often when some member of ¢ 
tries a hand at saying it the result is « 
and awkward. But that is exactly 
thinking is at that point. Sometimes a 
has to do is to put into words a notio! 
in order to see at once that it will not 

We ought not to be afraid to liste: 
statement whether we agree or not. W« 
a certain distance along the way by a 
tive statements. People will take a 2 
on the authority of someone they res 
trust. But we are all human enough | 
anyone who undertakes just to tell us 
what. We want to do some of our own 

This means that we need to keep 
wide open for all kinds of ideas. In o 
ning of the lesson we should encoura:; 
bers of the class to set forth propositi 
we hope they will later come to reco: 
not true statements of the real Christi 
of view. There are a good many points 
sincere Christians cherish wide var 
opinion, upon which Christians hav: 
arrived at substantial agreement. We 
as we listen with sympathetic attention 
with whom we do not agree, knowing | 
will give equally courteous attention to 
it is our turn to speak. Many times 
have shared our ideas with others, pat 
when we have held them up for exami} 
the light of ideals and standards tha 
accept as valid, we discover that there 
points at which we agree than we tho 

There is a world of good sound 
sense in the Apostle’s admonition: “H: 
ing to do with stupid, senseless controv: 
The Lord’s servant must not be qua 
but kindly to everyone, an apt teacher, 
ing, correcting his opponents with ge 
(II Timothy 2:23-25). Our purpose 
“Speaking the truth in love, we are 
up in every way into him who is the h 
Christ” (Ephesians 4:15). 


A group on the steps of Shackford Hall, } 
odist Convocation for Leaders of Adults 
Young Adult Classes, Lake Junaluska, } 
(Jerome Drown photo.) 
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Feb. 4: THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS, I 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


Professor of Biblical Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary 


Paul never wrote a treatise on theology, but his 
Epistle to the Romans is the nearest thing to it among 
his surviving letters. If we think of Paul as primarily a 
theologian, a thinker, the creator of a vast, elaborate 
system of religious ideas, then this epistle will be right 
at the center of our picture of him. 

Romans is the closest approach we possess to that 
intellectual system which used to be described as “Paul- 
inism.” Such a view will satisfy those of us who are 
primarily interested in theology; but it will leave many 
others quite “cold”—and the Epistle to Romans will 
be shunned as a difficult and obscure book with no 
message for the average person. 


) 


If, on the other hand, we think of Paul 
standing religious genius, a missionary, teacli 
organizer of churches, pastor, publicist, e) 
Scripture, spiritual guide, mystic, and man 
in a word a man of intensely practical rel 
ests—then we will view not only such lett 
to the Thessalonians, the Corinthians, and thx 
as essentially practical in purpose, but also 
to the Romans. 

Not that Paul had no theology! But his | 
the result of his experience, his study of S 
knowledge of the Christian tradition, and | 
upon all three. It was not a speculative o1 
ical” theology. Paul had no “philosophy” 
though he sometimes used philosophical te: 
ample, the popular Stoic or Platonic terms 
a “systematic” theology. Paul had no leisure 
and spin out a system of thought. It was 
theology—a teacher’s theology. The Apostle’: 











were hammered out on the anvil of tough, grueling, 
everyday experience. ; 

We shall not try to force Paul’s views into some neat 
scheme of classification, with a proper pigeonhole for 
each idea and with an explicit, detailed definition of 
every term used. That is the way Paul was studied a 
century and more ago. Instead we shall put ourselves 
in the place of those Roman Christians in the 50’s of 
the first century—recent converts to the Gospel—when 
first they heard this letter read to them at one of their 
services of worship or perhaps at an assembly for Bible 
study. (Both types of gathering seem to have been 
characteristic of the Church from a very early time.) 

Perhaps if we put ourselves, in imagination, in the 
midst of the epistle’s earliest readers, we shall get more 
from it than if we view it as a treatise in systematic 
theology. 

As it stands, the letter falls into three main parts: 
(I) the Gospel of Christ, the revelation of the divine 
righteousness and of the true way of salvation (1:16 
through 8:39); (II) the problem of Israel’s rejection of 
the Gospel (chapters 9 through 11); (III) practical 
matters, conclusion, and postscript (chapters 12 through 
16). 

The opening greeting (1:1-7) and the announcement 
of Paul’s intended visit (1:8-15) set forth the occasion 
of the epistle. The church has obviously already been 
founded at Rome. Obviously, likewise, the Roman Chris- 
tians have already heard of Paul (and see Acts 28:14- 
15); but also, no doubt, like the Roman Jews (Acts 
28:21-22), they had heard conflicting reports of him. 
They knew that he had enemies. 

If Paul was to visit the church in Rome, preach there, 
and be helped on his way to the far West by their con- 
tributions (1:8-15; compare 15:14-33)—if he was to gain 
a favorable hearing through the large nucleus of friends 
he could already claim there—then he ought to state 
his message in clear, unequivocal terms. 

Quite obviously, also, Paul takes it for granted that 
the message he has been commissioned to preach (Gala- 
tians 1:11), not “his” gospel, and not a “gospel accord- 
ing to Paul,” is the same as that which the other apostles 
have proclaimed, likewise on the basis of divine revela- 
tion (Galatians 1:11-12, 15-16; 2:7-8). In fact there 
is, there can be, only one true gospel. 

Paul sums the matter up in a few words at the very 
beginning, a passage that sounds almost like a creed 
(1:1-4). It is the Gospel of God [i.e., the divinely pro- 
claimed message of the divinely effected salvation: it is 
all from God, not man]. This Gospel, God promised 
beforehand through his prophets in the holy Scriptures 
[namely] the Gospel concerning his Son, who was de- 
scended from David according to the flesh [i.e., physi- 
cally he was a descendant of King David, and therefore 
truly the “Son of David,” the Messiah]. Jesus was desig- 
nated Son of God in power according to the Spirit of 
holiness [i.e., supernaturally, his divine nature being con- 
trasted with his human or physical, “Son of God” being 
a far greater title than “Son of David’’] “by his resur- 
rection from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

It is through, or from, Jesus Christ that Paul has 
received “grace and apostleship to . . . all the Gentiles,” 
and hence has the right to address the Christians in 
Rome in the name of Christ. The difficult clause, “ac- 
cording to the spirit [or Spirit] of holiness’—which is 
perhaps a Hebraism for “the Holy Spirit’—is probably 
one of Paul’s characteristic parentheses or asides. We 
can understand the passage better if we place in brackets 


both clauses, “according to the flesh” and “according to 
the Spirit of holiness”; for their purpose is apparently 
to point the sharp contrast between Jesus’ human ances- 
try (or “nature”) and his divine appointment, “desig- 
nation,” office, and glorified “nature” following the resur- 
rection. 

It is almost as if Paul were saying, “Jesus, the Christ, 
the Son of David, rose from the dead as a spiritual 
being, his new nature being now of the very stuff or 
substance of the divine Spirit.” 

The great thing about this creed-like passage is the 
way Paul assumes that it will be recognized and accepted 
by his Roman readers as the Gospel to which they have 
already yielded their allegiance. For Paul, there simply 
are no divergent sects, schools, parties in the Church, 
each with its own creed or formula, in conflict with every 
other (compare I Corinthians 1:10 through 4:21, which 
he had presumably written not long before). 

The popular modern theory of a deep cleavage between 
Paul and the Jerusalem church, or between Paul and 
the other apostles, owes more to the Tubingen School 
of a century ago than it does to the New Testament. So 
does the theory that Paul was an anti-institutionalist, 
scoffing at rules, sacraments, and traditions. 

Like the opening notes of a great symphony, verses 
16-17 state the theme of the whole first part—indeed, 
more or less of all three parts—of the epistle. It is this 
Gospel, described at the outset (verses 1-6), of which 
Paul is “not ashamed”; for Paul, this was a sublime 
understatement! 

This Gospel is “the power of God for salvation to 
every one who has faith, to the Jew first and also to 
the Greek” (i.e., Gentile). “For in it the righteousness 
of God is revealed through faith for faith; as it is writ- 
ten, ‘He who ‘through faith is righteous shall live’ ” 
(quoting Habakkuk 2:4). The prophet’s original mean- 
ing was probably, “The righteous shall live by his 
faith”—i.e., by or in his faithfulness. In his fidelity he 
would keep his soul alive and thus survive the time of 
crisis—or the long delay in the fulfillment of the vision. 

But in Paul’s interpretation this quotation on faith 
has become a golden text for the deeper meaning he saw 
in it: not simply “the just shall live by faith,” as in the 
older version, nor even “the righteous” shall so live, or 
“he who is righteous through faith shall live’—which is 
ambiguous—but “he who through faith is righteous shall 
live.” 

Paul’s profound conception of the Gospel as “the 
power of God” (compare I Corinthians 1:24) for salva- 
tion, as the revelation of God’s righteousness—so that it 
is God’s righteousness that leads to the divine plan for 
salvation, which God has the “power” to effect—all this 
involves the power of God to save, on one hand, and 
its appropriation through faith, by us, on the other. 

Paul’s doctrine of “justification by faith” is no the- 
atrical make-believe, with a mock trial and a sham 
acquittal, but the profoundest reading of the actualities 
of the situation. (See the notes on the preceding lesson 
for Paul’s thought about the Law.) What is needed is 
not mere acquittal, but actual righteousness. And that 
is something not to be achieved by an individual in his 
solitariness, moving under his own momentum, tugging 
at his own bootstraps in response to some vague admo- 
nition, “You ought to practice virtue” (or, vaguer yet, 
the modern “You ought, therefore you can!”). 

Paul sees (1) that the true source of power is in God; 
(2) that virtue, “righteousness,” and “salvation” are 
things determined by God, not by man, and certainly 
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not by common consent (law having its sanction in the 
common consent of the governed!); (3) that the appre- 
hension of these eternal realities is an act of faith, not 
of logical inference or of submission to some external 
authority (e.g., the Law)—the Gentiles have it (Romans 
1:19) and so have the Jews; and (4) that “salvation” 
is something achieved or effected by God for man: men 
are “saved” from sin and death by the “grace,” ie., 
the goodness and loving-kindness of God. 

If the primitive, archaic, eudaemonistic system pre- 
supposed and set forth in the Law were true (“Be good 
and you will be happy”; whoever obeys these command- 
ments will live; whoever disobeys will die!), then a 
person might conceivably set about meeting all the re- 
quirements, and so save himself. 

But Paul sees how impossible this is. For one thing, 
(a) it has not happened, though the Law has been known 
and observed—more or less—since the days of Moses, 
and though conscientious individuals (see chapter 7) 
have done their best to observe it. For another, (b) the 
very nature of salvation is something more than the 
mere negative escape from death, or from hell, or from 
sin; it is the positive sharing in the “power” of God, 
in the glorified risen nature of Christ, in the “new life 
in Christ” that streams through his Body, the Church, 
the fellowship of the redeemed, i.e., of those who are 
“being saved.” (c) Sin is much too powerful, too ubiq- 
uitous, too universal for a man to win salvation alone 
and singlehanded. True, the Law was given by God— 
and it is “holy and just and good” (7:12)—it is even 
“spiritual”! (verse 14); but its purpose was not to 
save men. 

The purpose of the Law was to make men aware of 


This map shows some of the centers of early Christianity 
that Paul visited. He established the churches in many 


sin, of their own failings and impotence, and 
pare the way for the Gospel (see Galatians 2:1 
4:7). As old-fashioned doctors “brought a f¢ 
head,” so the Law “made sin to be sin.” 

But the real purpose and intention of God 
beyond that, as we shall see in the next lessor 

fi 7 7 
Protestantism No New Church 

Ir we take the trouble to read the literatu 
early years of the Reformation, we shall be for: 
how foreign to the minds of men like Luther a: 
was the idea that Protestantism began in the 
century. What they never tire of repeating is 
wish to introduce nothing new into the Churc! 
time; that their sole interest is the revival 
Testament Christianity; that, far from the 
tion’s being an aberration, it is Rome itself 
played the apostate. Picking almost at randon 
lowing is a typical utterance of Luther: “I ask 
make no reference to my name, and call them 
Lutherans, but Christians. What is Luther? My 
I am sure, is not mine, nor have I been crucific 
one. St. Paul, in I Corinthians iii, would not all: 
tians to call themselves Pauline or Petrine, but ( 
How then should I, poor, foul carcase that I 
to have men give to the children of Christ a 1 
rived from my worthless name? No, no, my dear 
let us abolish all party names, and call ourselv: 
tians after Him Whose doctrine we have.”—F! 
tive Protestantism, by Hugh Thomson Kerr, J 
The Westminster Press, publisher. 


of them. The letters we are studying were u 
Christians who lived in some of these famous 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Minister, First Methodist Church, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


The Letter to the Romans is possibly the greatest of 
all of Paul’s writings and at the same time the most 
difficult to understand. It includes his concept of sin 
and of salvation, and nothing has ever been written 
comparable to this. Therefore, it is exceedingly impor- 
tant for members of the class to get an understanding 
and an appreciation of this book. It is essential that the 
teacher give an unusual amount of time in studying the 
lesson. 

Let us suggest that you read first Laymon’s material 
in Adult Student, then Grant’s writing in this publica- 
tion, and then the Letter to the Romans. A second read- 
ing of each of these will give additional understanding. 
You should continue to read and study the first few 
chapters of Romans with the aid of a commentary until 
you get clearly in mind what Paul is saying to the Chris- 
tians at Rome. 

The purpose of this session will be: (1) to introduce 
the Letter to the Romans; (2) to help the class mem- 
bers understand Paul’s concept of sin and of salvation; 
and (3) to help the students accept this concept of sin 
and to experience the salvation through faith which Paul 
deseribes. 

Introduction: The teacher may want to begin with a 
statement something like this: 

“Today we are to study one of the greatest letters 
ever written. It is great not only because of its magnifi- 
cent content but also because of its influence upon men 
who, because of it, transformed the world. Augustine, 
whose ideas have been the pattern for the best in the 
Roman Catholic Church, was guided in his thinking by 
Paul’s Letter to the Romans. Martin Luther, Augustinian 
monk and founder of Protestantism, took from Romans 
the central concepts of his doctrines. The whole Protes- 
tant, Reformation found its origin in this letter. As John 
Wesley sat listening to the reading of Martin Luther’s 
preface to his commentary on Romans, in which Luther 
explains Paul’s idea of sin and salvation, Wesley felt 
his heart ‘strangely warmed.’ It was on that May night 
in 1738 that the Methodist Church was born. And in 
our day, when religion was dying in Europe, Professor 
Karl Barth, while translating the Book of Romans, had 
the great, experience which has moved Europe to its 
depths. 

“To this magnificent and transforming book we turn 
our attention now.” 

I. The Roman Letter 

The teacher may want to begin the discussion with 
questions concerning the Roman Church and Paul’s rcla- 
tionship to it, such as follows: 

1. Why was Paul writing this letter to the church in 
Rome? What is different in his writing this letter and 
the others we have studied? Why did he write to the 
Corinthians and the Galatians? 

2. Paul founded the churches in Corinth and Galatia. 
Did he also found the church in Rome? Why then did 
he write to the Roman Christians? Did he know any 
of the Christians in Rome? How do we know he did? 
Who, according to tradition, founded the church in 
Rome? 

3. Where was Paul planning on going beyond Rome? 


Why did he want to go to Spain? Did he ever get 
there? Did he ever get to Rome? Under what circum- 
stances? 

4, Where was Paul going before coming to Rome? Why 
was he going to Jerusalem? What happened to change 
his plans? About what year was this? Why did Paul 
deem it wise to write to the Romans before arriving in 
the city? What class of people made up the majority 
in the Roman church? Were they Jews or Gentiles? Were 
they rich or poor? Were they good or bad? 

5. Do you imagine these people had ever heard of 
Paul? How? Does it seem likely that they had had 
varying reports concerning him? What do you suppose 
they had heard about him? 

6. Was the Letter to the Romans written as a theo- 
logical document or as a letter of introduction and ex- 
planation? Does this make it more usable today? Why? 

The teacher now may have a member of the class 
read aloud Romans 1:1-15 while the others follow along 
in their Bibles. If any further questions arise out of 
this, they can then be discussed. 

II. Paul Speaks of Sin and Salvation 

The teacher may now quote Grant: “Like the opening 
notes of a great symphony, verses 16-17 state the theme 
of the whole first part—indeed, more or less of all three 
parts—of the epistle.” Then these two verses may be 
read aloud, followed by such questions as: 

1. Grant says that Paul has already described what he 
meant by the word “gospel.” Where is that explanation? 
(Romans 1:1-6.) Who would like to give this de- 
scription in his own words? The teacher should spend 
adequate time at this place so that each person will 
have an understanding of what Paul had in mind as he 
spoke of the Gaspel. 

The teacher may now state that with verse 18 we find 
the beginning of Paul’s discussion of sin. Then the 
teacher may want to quote the statement by Laymon 
in Adult Student: “Seldom has sin been dealt with in as 
real a fashion as by Paul in this book (Romans 1:18 
through 3:20). Without dogmatic assertion he shows 
what it is, how it acts, and its inevitable results in human 
personality. There is something of the present-day psy- 
chiatrist in Paul’s realistic diagnosis of the sinner and 
his sin. He does not indulge in name calling but in de- 
scription, analysis, and prognosis.” 

Now the teacher can explain that Paul first deals with 
the sins of the Gentiles in Romans 1:18 through 2:16. 
This may be read in class even though it is very frank 
in its description of the sins of sex among the Gentiles. 
During the reading or following it there should be dis- 
cussion—stimulated with questions like these: 

1. Does Paul hold the Gentiles guilty for not obeying 
the laws of God as revealed to Moses? Why does he 
not? Would most Jews be this liberal? Why not? How 
did Paul feel that responsibility should be judged? 

2. Did the Gentiles then have no revelation of God? 
What revelation did they have? (Romans 1:20.) Were 
they responsible to that revelation? 

3. What did Paul mean in Romans 2:15? Do you 
think he was right in declaring that every man has much 
of God’s law written on his heart? Will the Gentiles 
then be held responsible according to their revelation? 
What then was their sin? 

4. What was the result of the Gentile’s sins upon them? 
(Romans 1:28-31.) Laymon asks: “Why does man need 
to worship a power or God higher than himself? Why 
does the worshiping of himself enslave him so that his 
character degenerates?” 
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The class now should read at least portions of Paul's 
indictment of the Jews for their sins. You possibly will 
not have time for all of this, but the teacher may mark 
passages in advance that he feels will give a picture of 
what Paul’s message is. Then the discussion may con- 
tinue with questions such as: 

1. What was the major difference between the Jew 
and Gentile as far as their revelation of righteousness 
was concerned? 

2. In Romans 2:21-23 what is Paul’s implication? How 
do you imagine the Jews in Rome accepted this? 


3. Of what value was circumcision, according 
What does he mean by the “circumcision of t! 
Do you agree with him? Why? 

4. In Romans 3:9 Paul asserts: “All men, | 
and Greeks, are under the power of sin.”’ Do 
that is true today? Is it true of you? What 
be done about it? What is the danger of not ré 
this fact? What shall we do when we recogniz« 
will God do? 

Assignment: Suggest to the class that they 1 
all of Romans and the lesson in Adult Studeni 


Feb. 11: THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS, II 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


One should never read Romans 7 without going on 
to Romans 8! Here is the great climax of Part I of the 
epistle, and more or less the climax of the whole. The 
logical development of the thought in Part I seems 
clear. The theme is set forth in 1:16-17, the gospel of 
Christ (i.e., the gospel about Christ; compare 1:3, “the 
gospel concerning his Son”) is “the power of God for 
salvation to every one who has faith,” since only “he who 
through faith is righteous shall live.” As against this 
fundamental principle of all God’s dealings with men, 
there are five conclusions to be drawn: 

(1) Both paganism and Judaism are equally without 
excuse, though one had the “law of nature” as a guide 
and the other had the revealed Law of Moses (1:18 
through 2:29). True, the Jews’ advantages are wholly 
real (3:1-8); yet Jews and Gentiles are equally sinful 
in God’s sight (3:9-23). 

(2) Salvation is not something you achieve for your- 
self, as if you had either the power to achieve it or the 
right to confer it. Salvation is solely by divine grace 
(i.e., God’s favor or good will), and it is appropriated 
solely through faith (3:24-31). This principle of salva- 
tion (“justification” is the legal term for it) by faith is 
proved from Scripture (chapter 4), and has been real- 
ized, actually, in Christ (5:1-11; in verse 1, read “we 
have peace,” as in R.S.V.). This is further illustrated by 
the parallel between Adam and Christ (5:12-21). 

(3) Although some persons draw wrong inferences 
from the principle of salvation by faith (as some did 
from the principle of “walking by the Spirit”: see Gala- 
tians 5:1 through 6:10), the new life is certainly not 
one in which the moral law is of no use but is centered 
in a mystical union with Christ through baptism (6:1- 
14). It is like release from slavery—only in this case we 
are now “slaves of God” instead of “slaves of sin” 
(6:15-23). 

(4) Therefore (as in Galatians), the Law is no longer 
binding upon Christians (7:1-6)—they are “dead to the 
Law” and alive in Christ, and now belong solely to him. 
Yet, for all this, the Law was not an evil power in the 
spiritual world (as anti-Jewish “Gnostics” were to main- 
tain, before long); it was not “sin,” but had a positive, 
useful purpose in the divine plan (7:7-12). Even when 
the instrument was abused, as by us, and applied to 
purposes (i.e., of salvation) for which it was not designed, 
it was still God’s useful tool. What was wrong with the 
Law lay in us, not in it (7:13-24). 

Finally, (5) the principle (“law”) of the “Spirit of 


life” (i.e., the living Spirit) has now—in Chris 
set us free from the “law” (i.e., code) of sin a 
(8:1-11). In fact, if we adopt Adolf. Deissman: 
tical dative” (at least for verse 2), we mi 
translate as follows: “The spiritual law (or pri 
life in Christ Jesus has set me (or you, or us: t 
scripts vary) free from the law (the written 
sin and death,” i.e., from the code which br 
into full flower and threatened death for diss 
indeed punished disobedience with death, 
brought into existence, in fuller measure, sins 1 
death in this world. 

Lest anyone think Paul is deserting the do 
forth in Galatians (e.g., 5:16), let it be know 
is really the Spirit who effects the redemption ( 
For Paul the Holy Spirit and the Exalted Chri 
always distinctly conceived. Like majestic bin 
or twin galaxies, their light combines; their 
are one, their motives the same (compare 
more) ; as in the later theology, only their “pe: 
distinct. 

As the climax of the climax, the grand fin: 
intertwines all the foregoing themes and m« 
Paul insists that the whole process is a miracle 
love (8:28-39). It is so in actual experience, 
in dogma and theory. “We know that in e 
God works for good with those who love him’ 
Come suffering and pain, come separation and | 
come persecution, peril, sword, come death a 
death the judgment—nothing shall ever separat« 
the love of Christ (verse 35). 

Come judgment? Yes—for who will accuse | 
perhaps, the accuser of the brethren (see Rx 
12:10); but what can he do?—“It is God who ji 
Who will condemn us? Is it Christ? But Chri 
one who died for us, who was raised from the d 
is even now at God’s right hand making int 
for us! 

“Who shall separate us from the love of Chris 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or fa! 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? .. . No, in all the 
we are more than conquerors through him w! 
us”! Nothing in this world or the other will 
able to “separate us from the love of God i 
Jesus our Lord” (verses 31-39. Read the whole 
it is one of the greatest in all literature, and ¢! 
of all Paul’s statements of the bedrock convict 
which he lived). 

The text of 8:28 is often quoted, in the old 
as a justification for universal optimism: “Al 
work together for good.” All’s well that ends w 
(a) that is not what Paul said—not even, perhap 
thing he ever could have said! For Paul was cor 
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not with the nature of things, or with human nature 
and destiny, or with the relation of man to the world, 
but with God and his purposes. 

Paul was, of course, a theist. But he was no philos- 
opher. His message was not a set of cold, abstract views 
about life, but burning convictions by which a person 
could thread his way through tangled mazes of suffering 
and defeat (see the whole of chapters 7 and 8). A some- 
what better interpretation (b) quoted the rest of the 
statement: “All things work together for good to those 
who love God.” And this sounds more like Paul. It also 
sounds very much like the theme of the Book of Wisdom, 
“The world fighteth for the righteous” (in explanation 
of the plagues in Egypt), or like the Song of Deborah, 
“The stars in their courses fought against Sisera” (Judges 
5:20). 

Many scholars think that Paul had been reading the 
Book of Wisdom (“Wisdom of Solomon”) before writing 
Romans, especially Romans 1 through 3. Moreover, it 
seems to carry on the thought of verses 18-23. But 
(c) the new translation (R.S.V.) is not only to be 
preferred on textual grounds, now that the recently 
discovered manuscript P46 supports B A etce., but is 
much more natural in the context of Paul’s total thought: 
“We know that in everything God works for good with 
those who love him . . .” (Recall the “Who shall sepa- 
rate us,” above!) This is not bland humanitarian opti- 
mism, nor the creed of Pollyanna, or even of “Pippa 
Passes” (appropriate on the lips of a child, as Browning 
knew: “God’s in his heaven, All’s right with the world,” 
and appropriate only if the first line is kept in mind!). 
This is the creed of that heroic fighter for righteousness, 
that man buffeted and beaten down in many a battle, 
by many a foe (compare II Corinthians 11:23-33), but 
never yet overcome, never defeated, never permanently 
down! 

This attitude is the fixed and final conviction of a 
hard-bitten veteran, not the soft and easy confidence 
of one who has never yet faced the foe. “In everything, 
God works for good—with those who love him!” 

The next main section (chapters 9 through 11) reads 
almost like a separate treatise, an appendix or excursus 
on the subject of Israel’s impenitence and rejection of 
the Gospel, and the problem—one might almost say— 
which it presents to God. There is no purely human 
consideration of any problem in the New Testament, 
certainly not in Paul. But God is never at a loss, never 
left with no resource. God can make the wrath of man 
to praise him. He can use the misshapen course of human 
events to serve his purposes. As the Arabs say, “God is 
the greatest worker of strategems.” Or as the ancient 
Greeks said, “Help beyond hope” arrives. God’s purpose 
will not be defeated by Israel’s hardheartedness and im- 
penitence. It only means that the Gentiles will be ad- 
mitted ahead of Israel—and after that “all Israel will be 
saved” —Paul is almost quoting (11:26) the very words 
still found in the Jewish Prayer Book, “All Israel has a 
part in the world to come!” 

The section is important for what we call “theodicy,” 
le., God’s relation to history, and his management of 
human affairs. In it Paul takes up the position of the 
Old Testament prophets, elaborates it, and builds further 
upon it. But it is no calm, objective delineation of a 
philosophy of history. The very heartbeat of the Apostle 
can be felt from the opening sentences onward (9:1-5). 

Part III is like Part II in many other of Paul’s epis- 
tles: it deals with practical matters. 

Here we have (1) various exhortations (chapter 12), 


of the kind Paul has found, throughout his ministry, to 
be needful to most. Christians! Next, (2) he sets forth 
the duty of civil obedience (13:1-7), since Christians 
are to be loyal to their lawful rulers. (3) As in I Corin- 
thians 13, so here Paul sets forth the basic principle of 
all Christian ethics, the law of love (13:8-14). (4) The 
next section deals with scruples over food (14:1 through 
15:6). Paul shows how the Christian principle of 
brotherly love applies to this situation. One wonders 
how he could khow that this was’‘a vital problem in 
Rome; but as we have already noted, and as chapter 16 
makes clearer still, Paul had friends in Rome. He must 
have known something about conditions there before he 
wrote the letter. Finally, (5) Paul celebrates the admis- 
sion of the Gentiles to the promises of God (15:7-13) in 
words taken from the Psalms (18:49—II Samuel 22:50— 
and 117:1), Deuteronomy (32:43a, according to the 
LXX), and Isaiah (11:1, 10, LXX). 

(6) The rest of the epistle is personal (15:14-33, and 
16:1-23). Some scholars believe chapter 16 to be a tiny 
epistle once addressed to Ephesus—from Corinth ?—but 
it may very well be the end of the letter to Romans, or 
possibly another letter, or part of one, addressed by 
Paul, on some other occasion, to the same church. (7) 
The doxology at the end (16:25-27) sounds much like 
the Pastoral Epistles, and some experts believe it to have 
provided the conclusion to the whole collection of Paul’s 
epistles at an early date when they were arranged by 
length and Romans came last, not first. Perhaps this is 
the best explanation of its fluctuating location. 
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Aldersgate 


In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society 
in Aldersgate Street, where one was reading Luther’s 
preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter 
before nine, while he was describing the change which 
God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt 
my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone for salvation; and an assurance was given 
me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death—John Wesley. 
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How the Faith Begins 


THE books of the New Testament are all written 
“out of faith” and “to faith,” or “through faith for 
faith” (cf. Rom. 1:17), and the Christian faith begins, 
not with a chapter or a volume of modern scientific 
biography, but with the revelation of God in Christ, the 
manifestation of his power, his wisdom, his goodness and 
love in the Man whom he has “appointed” to judge the 
living and the dead; “and of this he has given assurance 
to all men by raising him from the dead” (Acts 17:31) — 
From An Introduction to New Testament Thought, by 
Frederick C. Grant; 1950; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
publisher. 
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Christianity Frightening 


Ir Christianity has never frightened us, we have not 
yet learnt what it is—From Daily Readings From Wi- 
liam Temple; compiled by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; The 
Macmillan Company. 








AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


The continuing problem the teacher faces in this 
course is the lack of time to cover thoroughly the portions 
of the Bible being studied. The lesson last week covered 
only an introduction to the Letter to the Romans and 
the first three chapters, which dealt with the sinfulness 
of both the Gentiles and the Jews. In this lesson, there- 
fore, the teacher must decide what is most important 
for the class to consider out of the abundance of material 
which remains unstudied. 

Grant, in his discussion of this lesson, gives an excellent 
outline of the entire book. You may want to follow this 
and discuss briefly the different ideas presented by Paul 
in this letter. In this way the class will be more likely to 
get some understanding of every section of the letter. 
The disadvantage of this approach is that, although the 
class may have a knowledge of the general outline of this 
letter, they may not have time to gather the implications 
of Paul’s greatest idea presented here, which is salvation 
by faith. 

Therefore, we are suggesting that the outline presented 
by Grant be boiled down into simple sentences and written 
on the blackboard before class time, so that at least 
passing reference can be made to every portion of this 
great epistle. That outline might read as follows: 

The Letter to the Romans 

I. Sin and salvation, chapters 1 through 8. 

A. Gentiles and Jews both are sinners, chapters 1 
through 3. 

B. Salvation is by God, grace appropriated through 
faith, chapters 4 and 5. 

C. The new life is a mystical union with Christ, 
chapter 6. 

D. The law is not binding on Christians, chapter 7. 

E. One is free from the law of sin and death so, “We 
know that in everything God works for good with those 
who love him.” Chapter 8. 

II. The Rejection of the Jews, chapters 9 through 11. 

A. It is not a complete rejection, chapter 9:6-8. 

B. Among the Jews there is a remnant, chapter 11:1-6. 

C. Finally all Israel will be saved, chapter 11:23-27. 

III. Practical Considerations 

A. Various exhortations, chapter 12:1-21. 

B. Civil obedience demanded, chapter 13:1-7. 

C. Law of love basic, chapter 13:8-14. 

D. Scruples over food met with brotherly love, chapter 
14:1 through 15:6. 

E. Celebration of admission of Gentiles to God’s 
promises, chapter 15:7-13. 

F. Personal greetings, chapter 15:14 through 16:23. 

G. The doxology, chapter 16:25-27. 

Each teacher must decide for himself where he will put 
the emphasis in this lesson and what his purpose will 
be. To this writer the most important thing to be achieved 
is that the members of the class may be led to under- 
stand and experience the salvation through faith of which 
Paul writes. 

Introduction: The introduction may be to call the 
attention of the class to the outline of the Letter to 
the Romans which you have written on the blackboard. 
It may be pointed out that last week we considered only 
the first section of Part I and that we will not have time 
to study carefully all of this writing but that the class 
members should do this at home. The major portion of 





this class session will be in dealing with the oth 
of Part I. 

I. Salvation by Faith 

The teacher may say: “In our discussion la 
considered how Paul pointed out that bot! 
Gentile were condemned by their sin. In fact, | 
nized that all men are sinners.” 

1. Do you think Paul is right in his estin 
sinfulness of mankind? Is this a pessimistic vi 
Why is it not? 

2. What is the way of escape from this | 
(Romans 3:21-22.) When Paul urged the |! 
have faith in Christ, what was he calling | 
to do? 

3. What is the place of the Cross in Pau 
of salvation? What was the meaning of the 
Paul? (Romans 5:8.) 

4. Who was reconciled to whom by the ( 
the death of Jesus change God’s feeling toward 
did it do then? Why is this so important? 

5. What did Paul mean when he wrote of | 
of Jesus”? Where did the Hebrew believe tha 
to be found? 

The teacher may want to read Laymon’s su 
this subject as follows: “Today we think of t 
being in the self or personality. When we give 
for others, we are giving our lives for them. 
sense we are giving our blood for them. And y 
speaks of the blood of Christ, he has in min 
of Jesus as laid down on the Cross in fulfilling 
of God. This is figurative and literal at the s 
There is a mystical reality here, but also a per 
ethical reality. God himself was in the sacrifi 
Father was in the life of the Son. Thus the 
veals the love of God himself.” 

The words from Isaac Watt’s hymn summa 
idea of God’s love as seen in the Cross dema1 
love: 


en 


—————E 


“Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all 


6. Do you think this is an adequate def 
faith and its reason for being? When one has 
did Paul think of that person as being perf« 
one have to be perfect for God to love him? 

7. What is Paul’s idea of the relation bet 
new life which comes through faith in Christ 
Law as given through Moses? Was there need : 
for the Law? What was the weakness of the L 

8. How can one overcome defeat in life? Hov 
receive the Spirit of Christ? What happens when 
receive the Spirit? 

9. Read Romans 8:31-39. What does Paul | 
this? Do you agree with him? What does that 
our lives? 

II. The Rejection of the Jews, Romans 9 thr: 

1. Why did Jews reject Jesus? Why was thi 
portant issue to Paul? Why do you imagine he in 
discussion of this in this letter? 

2. Did Paul feel that this was a complete r 
Why not? What does he mean by the term “chi 
promise through Isaac”? 

3. What is the second reason this was not a < 
rejection? Do you have any idea as to how larg 
centage of the Jews accepted Jesus? (It was 
small minority.) 
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4, Did Paul think the Jews would accept Christ later 
on? (Romans 11:23-27.) Why did he believe so? 

Ill. The Practical Considerations 

1. Did Paul usually add some practical advice in his 
letters? What was the subject of his advice in this 
letter? 

2. Did Paul see Christianity as having social implica- 
tions? Should the Christian accept the world’s standards? 
Why not? 

3. Do you agree with Paul’s idea that civil rulers are 


agents of God? Do you think Paul would accept this idea 
concerning all governments? Why not? 

4. What did Paul say should be the motivating spirit 
of Christians? Do you agree with him that love will 
solve our social and ethical problems? To whom shall 
it be directed? Do you accept this concept of Paul? How 
shall we apply it today? 

Assignment: Ask members of the class to read, before 
next Sunday, Paul’s Letter to the Philippians and the 
discussion of this in Adult Student. 


Feb. 18: THE LETTER TO THE PHILIPPIANS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


This brief letter—or possibly parts of two letters (see 
Laymon’s note) does not deal with any problem in the 
church addressed, except for the tempest in a teapot 
referred to and easily dealt with in 4:2-3. In this respect 
Philippians is almost unique among the letters of Paul. 
It is full of rejoicing, thanksgiving, and deep gratitude. 

The rejoicing (4:4-7) is something much more than 
hearty optimism based upon healthy animal spirits; for 
Paul is a prisoner, and has long been one, and is not yet 
certain whether he will be released or executed (1:19-26). 

The thanksgiving is caused by the repeated gifts of his 
Philippian friends, a generosity which was characteristic 
of them and began at the very outset of his mission in 
neighboring Thessalonica (4:14-20). 

The gratitude to God which fills the epistle from be- 
ginning to end springs out of Paul’s whole experience of 
life, especially in his friendship with the church at 
Philippi (1:3-11). “I thank my God in all my remem- 
brance of you, always in every prayer of mine for you all 
making my prayer with joy, thankful for your partner- 
ship in the gospel from the first day until now.” These 
words give out the theme of the whole epistle, and the 
three notes we have named are all here. 

Philippians is like a family letter from an absent father 
or mother, full of news, wise counsel, affectionate concern, 
and sheer joy and love. Why was it written? To thank 
them for a gift, the latest of many? A brief note the 
length of Philemon or III John would have been enough 
for that purpose! But this is an epistle. Paul writes to the 
people because he loves to write them. His pen moves 
on and on as he sits in his cell and thinks of all they 
have meant to him over the years. If “all the churches” 
gave him great anxiety, as he wrote the Corinthians (II 
Corinthians 11:28), surely Philippi must have been an 
exception! These people gave him no worry, but rather 
refreshment of spirit and support to both body and soul! 

In the course of the years (perhaps ten; see Laymon’s 
note) a definite organization had arisen in the church at 
Philippi. How early it arose we do not know. Perhaps 
it began soon after Paul’s first visit. The persons addressed 
are the “saints,” i.e., those “called to be saints” (Romans 
1:7), and the “bishops and deacons.” At this early date 
the titles were probably still mainly descriptive, and 
meant “overseers” and “assistants.” The early bishops 
were not titular heads of “dioceses” or “districts,” but 
were connected with local congregations for whom they 
were responsible. 

Among other things, the bishops “oversaw” the dis- 


tribution of relief, the care of widows and orphans. 
(The church’s charities had begun almost with the Day 
of Pentecost! See Acts 2:44f.; 4:32, 34f.; 6:1-6, etc.) 
They also, presumably, “oversaw” the conduct of the 
faithful, and, like the heads of Jewish congregations, 
they represented the Church in its relations with the 
civil authorities and the pagan neighbors of the Chris- 
tians. In the time of Clement of Alexandria (end of the 
second century) a Christian contemplating marriage was 
to talk it over with his or her bishop and obtain his 
approval. 

In a word, these bishops were primarily pastors. Much 
has been made, in past controversy, of the use of the 
title here in Philippians. It will help to settle such contro- 
versies if we realize that the term is not so much the 
title of an office as the description of a function. 

The early Church probably had more than one type 
of organization and ministry, all the way from a quasi- 
Jewish or synagogue organization, with “elders” over- 
seeing the affairs of the church and its services of worship, 
to the almost chaotic lack of order reflected in the letters 
to the Corinthians, with their “speakers with tongues” 
and “interpreters of tongues” and other functionaries. 
Perhaps we shall get on further and faster toward real 
church unity today if we allow for more variety in the 
church of the future: a unity which can exist in the 
midst of diversity, and while varied in organization, min- 
istry, and forms of worship is essentially one in spirit, 
in aim, and in its affirmation of the common faith (see 
I Corinthians 12:4-31, and also chapter 13!). 

The letter contains more than one echo (or, rather, 
brief summary) of Paul’s thought on great Christian 
teachings: for example, 3:7-11, which should be read in 
the light of the Epistle to the Romans, which we have 
just studied. In a few ringing words are summed up the 
argument and the conviction of that wonderful letter: 
“That I may gain Christ, and be found in him, not having 
a righteousness of my own, based on law, but that which 
is through faith in Christ, the righteousness from God 
that depends on faith” (verses 8-9). 

What follows (verses 10f.) sums up Paul’s whole 
“mystical” doctrine of fellowship with Christ and of 
salvation through union with him, the source of the 
“new life in Christ.” 

Or take 3:20f., “Our commonwealth is in heaven,” 
where the whole “eschatological” outlook of early Chris- 
tianity is summed up in its transmuted form, and where 
also the relations of the Christians to the state come to 
expression. (Read it in the light of I and II Thessalonians, 
already studied, and also Romans 13.) Or take 4:8, 
“Whatever is true . .. honorable . . . just . . . pure 
... lovely ... gracious .. . think about these things”! 
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The verse is like a string of pertectly matched pearls; 
and not only the terms used but also the “psychology” 
of the verse (thinking affects conduct) sums up Paul’s 
whole outlook upon the ethical life of the Christian. 

sut, above all, it is the creedlike passage in 2:5-11 that 
sums up the very heart of Paul’s “theology.” (Compare 
the creedlike beginning of Romans, 1:1-4, and also the 
beginning of Hebrews, 1:1-4; or the still briefer passages 
in IJ Corinthians 8:9 and I Timothy 3:16. Much attention 
has been devoted by scholars of late to the origin of the 
creed. Such passages as these help us to see how early 
the process began, and also what was the main emphasis 
from the start.) The passage reads like a hymn. Some 
theologians believe that Paul was quoting a hymn familiar 
to his readers. There is no rhyme, of course, nor even 
metre, but the passage is in rhythmic prose—though 
some of the lines are none too smooth. At least it should 
be arranged in “sense lines,” like many passages in 
ancient religious literature, eg., the Old Testament 
prophets, 


“Have this mind among yourselves, 

Which you have in Christ Jesus, 

Who, though he was in the form of God, 

Did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, 
But emptied himself, 

Taking the form of a servant, 

Being born in the likeness of men.” 


For centuries, the thought-of Paul at this point has 
been interpreted in the light of the fully developed 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity: “God the Father, God the 
Son, God the Holy Spirit” are three co-equal, co-eternal 
Persons “within the Godhead”; the Father is God, the 
Son is God, the Spirit is God; but the Father is not the 
Son, the Son is not the Father, and so on—as in the 
famous “Athanasian Creed,” often illustrated in old- 
fashioned church windows, with three circles united by 
bars and a central circle symbolizing the divine Unity. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is, of course, the 
natural result of centuries of thought and debate over 
the data of biblical revelation; but we must not insist that 
any New Testament writer, Paul included, took for 
granted the clear definitions and distinctions of the fourth 
and fifth centuries or of the mediaeval schoolmen. 

Paul’s theology—and that of the early Gentile church 
—was far more elementary, and belonged to the first 
century, not the fifth. When he says that Christ, the 
pre-existent Son of God, “was in the form of God,” he 
means that he was a divine being, lived a divine existence, 
as one of the “sons of God” in the court of heaven 
(e.g., Job 1:6), though superior to others as the “First- 
born,” and certainly greater than the angels. 

What distinguished Christ from others was his humility 
and obedience (this was the idea which the author of 
Hebrews was to elaborate at length). Instead of reaching 
up to seize the throne of heaven, as Satan did—the story 
was world-wide, and was to be found in many ancient 
myths and cults—Christ renounced glory and honor and 
took upon himself the form and nature of men, even 
the form of a slave. Christ’s self-humiliation, in response 
to the Father’s will to save mankind (compare II Corin- 
thians 5:18f.) and as God’s agent in carrying out the 
great redemption (compare I Corinthians 15:21-28), 
though an irrational act from the Titanic, Promethean, 
Satanic point of view (or from that of the world in 
general), was the one method by which God could win 








back his alienated people and establish his 

more, And so, 

“Being found in human form he humbled 

And became obedient unto death [i.e., to tl 
dying], 

Even death on a cross. 

Therefore God has highly exalted him 

And bestowed on him the name [Kyrios-Lo1 
above every name, 

That at the name of Jesus every knee shou 

In heaven and on earth and under the eart 

And every tongue confess that Jesus Chri 

To the glory of God the Father.” 


“Son of God,” “Savior,” and “Lord”—thes 
terms that meant most to Gentile Christian 
traditional titles, “Son of David,” “Messiah,” ‘ 
so familiar and so full of meaning for the ‘ 
Judea,” had little meaning for people reare 
religions rather than in Judaism. “Christ” wa 
a title, anyway, but part of a proper nan 
Jesus” or, preferably, “Jesus Christ.” 

What Paul emphasized in this “hymn” o: 
passage was the central doctrine of the wh 
both Jewish and Gentile, namely, God’s savir 
Christ. The language Paul used was language 
understood by Gentile Christians (compare I ‘ 
12:3), and destined to be the most influential s 
in the later development of Christian theology a 
Gradually the whole center of gravity in th 
center of population, center of interest, 
growth—was shifting westward; and the lan; 
here, and the idea set forth, has been 
centuries the familiar Christian language of 
churches. How many hymns, prayers, sermons 
have taken their theme from these sublime 
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Christianity and Society 


CHRISTIANS are bound by Jesus’ attitude 
as close as possible to human need, no matte! 
rules say, as the primary meaning of obligat 
seriously undertaken, requires at least more ¢ 
we are capable of performing and gives us 
tunity for becoming authorities. Strictly spe 
is a new “principle” for morality only in the 
here all morality governed by principles, rule 
and laws goes to pieces and is given anothe 
test. For this reason Christianity is relevant, 
as a revolutionary threat, to every culture yi 
with none. It announces to every age: man i 
for your instituticns—From Basic Christian 
Paul Ramsey; 1950; Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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To be brought face to face with death giv 
inward nobility to a human being. The instin 
with which the soldier from the front enco' 
man behind the lines springs from the same 
person who is threatened by death feels pri 
the man who feels secure, for spiritual freed 
hanced for those who have ceased to cling to | 
The Valley of the Shadow, by Hanns Lilje, tra 
Olive Wyon; 1950; The Muhlenberg Press, 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Your privilege this week as a teacher will be to teach 
one of the most splendid letters ever written. Paul, over- 
flowing with joy, writes a love letter to his friends in 
the church at Philippi. Your opportunity will be to help 
members of your class catch this fine Christian optimism 
which comes not from external circumstances—for Paul 
wrote from prison—but from internal confidence in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Since this letter is comparatively short, we are sug- 
gesting that it be read aloud in class. This should follow 
after there has been some discussion of the circumstances 
under which it was written and of the. content of the 
letter. During or following, the reading, opportunity 
should be given the class. to discuss various ideas ex- 
pressed by Paul. If you have time, it would be fine to 
have read first, in preparation for the study of the letter 
itself, the description of the founding of the church in 
Philippi as recorded in Acts 16:6-40. 

This class session will be successful if the members 
leave with a renewed faith in the adequacy of Christ 
for any circumstance and with the firm optimism which 
comes from this conviction. 

Introduction: The teacher could introduce this lesson 
by words like these: 

“As we find Paul in our lesson today bending over his 
scroll, quill in hand, writing a letter to his Christian 
friends at Philippi, we find a man bubbling over with 
enthusiasm and optimism. But if we look at the sur- 
roundings of this writer, we find nothing to warrant 
either optimism or enthusiasm. For Paul as he writes 
is sitting in a bleak cold cell of a Roman prison. The 
power of Christ to make anyone content even under 
most adverse circumstances is wonderfully demonstrated 
here as Paul, remembering happier days of freedom, 
writes to his friends. He remembers his first visit to 
Philippi which seemed to be guided by God as he closed 
other doors to Paul and opened the one that led to this 
European city. His first convert to Christianity in the 
city was at a women’s prayer meeting on a Sabbath 
morning down by the river. 

“Let us turn in our Bibles to Acts 16:6-40 and read 
the story of how Paul first brought Christ to Philippi.” 

I. The Founding of the Church 

The teacher may read or have read the description 
in Acts of Paul’s first visit to Philippi and then may 
ask some of the following questions to make certain the 
class understands: 

1; What do you think about Paul’s vision of the man 
saying: “Come over’ td Macedonia and help us”? Do you 
think it was God who blocked Paul from going where 
he expected to go? 

2. What kind of city was Philippi? Did Paul have an 
easy time in establishing the Christian Church there? 

3. What was Paul’s attitude toward this church in 
Philippi? Why did he feel a special interest in it and 
appreciation for it? 

II. The Philippian Letter 

1. Laymon says: “Paul’s letter to the Philippians has 
been called frequently a love letter.” Why is it so called? 
What is,Paul’s attitude and spirit in this writing? 

2. What was Paul’s. purpose in writing the letter? 
What were the circumstances under which it was writ- 


ten? How many years had passed since the founding of 
the church? 


3. Who was Epaphroditus? What had been his re- 
sponsibility? What happened to him? What was Paul’s 
attitude toward all this? 

III. The Message of Philippians 

There are at least four major divisions to the message 
contained in this letter. They are: 

A. Recognition of divine providence 

The teacher may have the class read aloud the first 
and second chapters of this book and then discuss it, 
using questions such as the ones listed below: 

1. What do you think Paul meant when he wrote 
(Philippians 1:12), “I want you to know, brethren, that 
what has happened to me has really served to advance 
the gospel. . .”? Why did Paul say this? In what way 
did he say it had advanced the gospel? Do you think 
you would take the same attitude? 

2. What, according to Paul, had been the result on 
other Christians of his imprisonment?, What result has 
it had’on Paul, do you think? 

3. When Paul writes (Philippians 1:21) “For to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain,’ what do you think 
he means? 

4. What is meant in (Philippians 2:13) “For God is at 
work in you, both to will and to work for his good 
pleasure”? Do you agree with this? Have you had experi- 
ences which verify this idea? 

5. Paul even seems to feel that the illness of Epaphro- 
ditus was providential. What do you think of that? In 
what way may it have been providential? In what way 
not? 

B. Christian humility 

The teacher should call special attention to Philippians 
2:1-13 and may want to discuss this, using such ques- 
tions as follows to stimulate class participation: 

1. What is Paul saying in this passage? What seems 
to be his main objective? Do you agree with Laymon 
that it is to create Christian humility? 

2. What do you think Paul means in Philippians 2:5- 
8 when he says: “Have this mind among yourselves, 
which you have in Christ Jesus, who, though he was 
in the form of God, did not count equality with God a 
thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being born in the likeness of men. And 
being found in human form he humbled himself and 
became obedient unto death, even death on the cross”? 

3. Because Jesus was willing to humble himself, what 
was God’s reward? (See Philippians 2:9-11.) Do you 
think this prophecy will ever come true? When? How? 
Will God force people to bow before Jesus? Why not? 

C. The impotence of salvation through the “flesh” 

Now the class should read chapter 3 of this letter, 
and discussion questions might be: 

1. Why. did‘ Paul include this passage in this letter? 
Was it the Jews or the Gentiles who were likely to accept 
the idea of salvation through the “flesh”? Why? What 
is Paul’s answer? 

2. What do you think of the passage (Philippians 3:8) 
“Indeed I count everything as loss because of the sur- 
passing worth of knowing Christ Jesus my Lord”? If 
we accepted that attitude, what would it mean to us? 

3. What is Paul’s meaning when he says (Philippians 
3:10) “that I may know him and the power of his 
resurrection, and may share his sufferings, becoming like 
him in death’? Do you consider this a morbid idea? 
Why not? Why is Paul willing to do this? Do you think 
it is necessary for us to share Christ’s suffering if we 
are to attain unto the resurrection? 

4. Do you think it remarkable that Paul, having lived 
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the life he had and now in prison, should say: “For- 
getting what lies behind and straining forward to what 
lies ahead, I press on toward the goal for the prize of 
the upward call of God in Christ Jesus”? 

D. A Christian’s optimism 

Have the class now read Philippians 4 and discuss the 
general mood of the letter. 

1. What would you say is the mood of this letter? 
Do you think it unusual that such optimism should 
come from a prisoner? 


2. Do you agree with Paul when he says: 
all things in him who strengthens me”? Wha 
mean by this? 

3. Do you agree with “my God will supply « 
of yours according to his riches in glory in Chri 

4, What would you say about the Book of Ph 
What should it mean to each of us? 

Assignment: Urge class members to read, b¢ 
Sunday, Paul’s letters to the Colossians and 
and the materials in Adult Student. 


Feb. 25: THE LETTERS TO THE COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By Frederick C. Grant 


Of the letters of Paul studied hitherto only that to the 
Romans was addressed to a church unknown personally 
to Paul, though he must have known many individual 
members of it. In writing to the Colossians he again 
addressed a church unknown to him as a group. But again 
he knew many individuals (4:7-18). Hence his letter 
lacks the warm intimacy of Philippians, which was ad- 
dressed to a church Paul had known personally and 
visited repeatedly through the years. On the other hand, 
the brief Jetter to Philemon, which is closely related to 
Colossians, is the most intimate and personal of all the 
surviving letters of Paul. 

For a century now, scholars have questioned, from time 
to time, whether Paul actually wrote the Epistle to Colos- 
sians. The reason for this is chiefly its subject matter, 
which seems to reflect and to deal with a more developed 
kind of Gnosticism than the other letters do. On the 
other hand, it seems to be more closely related to Ephe- 
sians than to any other New Testament epistle. If 
Ephesians is thought to be post-Pauline, then perhaps 
Colossians should likewise be classed as post-Pauline. 
Others have proposed that the passage in 1:15-20 should 
be viewed as a later interpolation, since the language is 
too theological or too late for Paul to have used. 

But an answer to both objections may be found if we 
recognize (a) that Paul is theological (see the preceding 
lesson, especially on Philippians 2:5-11), and (b) that 
he is dealing with views which were even more theological 
than his own—but were derived from a false theology, 
viz., Gnosticism. What he is doing in Colossians 1:15-20 
is to take over the Gnostic terms, “image of God,” “first- 
born of creation,” “thrones,” “dominions,” ete., and claim 
them for Christ. 

Instead of a series of aeons or emanations separating 
the world from God—though in theory bringing them 
into contact with each other and thus bridging the gulf 
between base matter and pure spirit—there is only one 
Mediator between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus. 
Instead of the physical creation being the work of some 
inferior god or aeon, say “Sophia” (Wisdom), “Nous” 
(Mind), “Logos” (Word), “Achamoth,” or whatever, 
as in the later Gnostic systems, Christ is the one who 
“is before all things,” the One in whom “all things hold 
together” (con-sist, sun-estéke, as the principle of world- 
order). 

Christ is the head of the body, i.e., the Church, not 
some aeon “Kephalé”; he is the beginning, the true 
“Arché”; he is the first-born from the dead, the real 


“Prototokos” or “Aparché” (compare I C 
15:20). In him, not in some mythical being or 
beings, the whole “Pléréma” (“the fullness of ( 
pleased to dwell—so that in Christ, not in son 

mythological aeons, God was reconciling the 
himself (compare II Corinthians 5:19). And 
reconciling not only the world here below but ‘ 
whether on earth or in heaven,” making peac« 
inconceivable idea for a Gnostic!—“by the b 

cross.” 

Read the passage in this way, and it will 
so unlike Paul. In fact, that is always Paul’ 
to outbid, undercut, encircle and take over 
good in the opposing position, and then rejec 
false in it. How easily he slips into this passage 
thought of 1:13-14. How easily he echoes and 
the idea in what follows, in 1:24-29! 

The same phenomenon is observable in |! 
2:5-11 and its context. Paul almost drifts into 
logical passage, as if Christ’s humiliation were 
found theological idea to be studied by itsel! 
the sublime example to reinforce the ethical : 
Paul is making (Philippians 2:3-4, 12-18). 

Paul continues this method in the great Hyn 
in I Corinthians 13, as if it were an incidental! 
reinforce his main argument about speaking wi 
(in chapters 12 and 14). 

In the light of these other passages it seems 
natural for Paul to do as he does in Colossian 
especially if, as I have suggested, the point of t! 
is not to elaborate a highly metaphysical con 
Christ but simply to match, outbid, and take « 
ever was useful in the Gnostics’ own termin: 

Of course, Gnosticism was a serious threat 
tianity in the second century, perhaps (as hist 
the most serious threat it has ever faced. But 
only in the second century; the danger was alr: 
ing in the first, and it lasted on far beyond 
centuries. In fact it has never entirely disapps 
it is as much a threat to Christian ethics as it 
tian faith. For the fundamental assumption of ‘ 
is an idea that was becoming more and more 
in all ancient religion and religious thought 
second and first centuries B.c. 

Gnosticism has been aptly described as “‘t! 
of syncretism,” and the description contains 1 
“Syncretism” was the combination of the man) 
doctrines, beliefs and practices found within 1 
world—and of some among the barbarian cu 
it—in the Hellenistic age. Following the conq 
Near and Middle East by Alexander the Gre 
B.c.), Greek become the common language of 
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area, from the Adriatic to the Indus and from the Danube 
and the Caspian to the Sahara and Ethiopia. In the 
consequent pooling of cultures throughout this area, 
the cults of the “lords many and gods many” were in- 
evitably brought together and, often enough, combined. 
The gods were thought to be everywhere the same, only 
given different names by different peoples. Thus Zeus 
was known as Amon Ré in Egypt, Jupiter in Italy, Baal 
in Syria, and so on. 

Out of the melting pot, accordingly, emerged a more 
or less common belief about the gods. 

But, even more important, during this era there was 
gradually spreading, over the whole Mediterranean world 
and the Near East, a conviction that truth comes only by 
revelation, not by science (i.e., observation and experi- 
ment) nor by philosophy (i.e., by rational thinking) ; 
that matter is evil and is opposed to mind or spirit; that 
the flesh, being material, and the seat of desire, anger, 
hatred, and in general all passions and emotions, and 
also being easily deceived by its own sensations of ex- 
ternal objects, is likewise evil; and that therefore salva- 
tion must consist in complete riddance of the body of 
flesh. 

The first step is knowledge (Gnosis) of the true state 
of affairs, of the necessity of getting rid of the flesh, and 
of the way of salvation by renunciation of the world of 
matter—which is only a vast and intricate system of 
phantasmagorean illusion! This general attitude took 
many different forms. There was more than one “theology 
of syncretism.” But the characteristic note of a large part 
of contemporary pagan religion, undoubtedly its most 
“spiritual” part, was renunciation and “other-worldli- 
ness.” The old formula of the Orphics and Pythagoreans 
was revived: Soma=Séma, “The body is a tomb” (i.e., of 
the soul). Life is death, and death is life: i.e., the death 
of the body means life for the soul. 

Various practical inferences were drawn from this 
view. If the flesh is evil and the seat of sin, then it must 
be repressed and frustrated, starved and beaten. Various 
ascetic practices were enjoined as useful to this end. 
There were pagan monks and hermits long before the be- 
ginnings of Christian monasticism. Marriage was frowned 
upon, partly because it permitted indulgence of the 
“flesh” (though some ascetics, the “encratites,” under- 
took to engage in married life without its full consumma- 
tion), and partly because it brought children into the 
world, souls thus being condemned to further bondage 
to the flesh! 

Instead of sharing civic and social responsibilities, the 
true Gnostic renounced society and spent his time saving 
his own soul. Instead of feeding the hungry or clothing 
the naked, these “spiritual” elite insisted that people 
were better off if they ceased cozening the flesh. In a 
word, if Gnosticism had triumphed, what we know as 
the religion of the Gospel would have disappeared and 
some involved mythological scheme with an ethics of 
complete world-renunciation would have taken its place: 
not necessarily any one particular scheme—there were 
many. “Gnosticism” is simply a blanket term to cover the 
general tendency and outlook of late Hellenistic religion 
in its world-renouncing aspect. 

Fortunately, Paul saw the danger at once. The myth- 
ological element was only a substitute for the old pagan 
polytheism which had been native to Asia Minor 
(especially western Asia Minor, including Phrygia) for 
hundreds of years. The ritual observances were only a 
revival, in disguise, of cult practices and tabus as old as 
history, and even older. (See 2:8-23.) Indeed, the Gnostic 


“aeons,” for all their vaunted intellectual and spiritual 
reality or importance, were only the old pagan gods in 
a new guise (2:15), and Christ had long ago overcome 
them! In him “dwells the whole fullness of deity bodily” 
(2:9)—in him, not spread out in a chain of abstract 
existences interposed between Pure Spiritual Being, on 
one hand, and the dregs of this material universe, on the 
other. And Christ, thus conceived, is certainly far more 
than even the first and greatest of the Aeons! 

The Christian, having been “raised with Christ” (3:1), 
could no longer pay reverence to these “elemental spirits 
of the universe,’ but must “seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is, seated at the right hand of God.” 
The ethical consequences of this new relation are clear 
(3:2 through 4:6). It is not to be an easier way than 
pagan asceticism (e.g., 3:5), but a much more thorough 
one, with a positive emphasis (verses 12-17) in place of 
mere negative renunciation. 

The little jewel that accompanies Colossians, Paul’s 
note to Philemon, is still another exposition of the same 
positive, life-affirming, redemptive, and creative principle 
of the Gospel. Without attacking slavery, it probably did 
as much as any book ever written to enforce the teach- 
ing of brotherhood and responsibility, and to show up 
the ancient evil in its total incompatibility with the 
Christian principle. You cannot treat as mere pr perty 
one who is really your brother! 


Heaven and Hell 


OBJECTIVELY regarded, Heaven and Hell may well be 
identical. Each is the realisation that Man is utterly sub- 
ject to the purpose of Another—of God who is Love. To 
the godly and unselfish soul that is Joy unspeakable; to 
the selfish soul it is a misery against which he rebels in 
vain. Heaven and Hell are the two extreme terms of our 
possible reactions to the Gospel of the Love of God.— 
From Daily Readings From William Temple, compiled 
by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; The Macmillan Company. 


The Safe Mild Dose 


I suspect that Satan has called off the attempt to 
convert people to agnosticism. If a man travels far 
enough away from Christianity, he is always in danger 
of seeing it in perspective and deciding that it is true. 
It is much safer, from Satan’s point of view, to vaccinate 
a man with a mild case of Christianity, so as to protect 
him from the real thing—From Early Christians of the 
21st Century, by Chad Walsh; 1950, Harper and 
Brothers. 


Religion Is More Basic .. . 


WHOEVER imagines that religion adds to ethics only 
the threat of supernaturally administered punishment 
has simply never read the Bible—From Basic Christian 
Ethics, by Paul Ramsey; 1950; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Since we will be studying two of Paul’s letters this 
Sunday, it is doubtful if you will have time to read all 
of both of them in class. Since Philemon is short and 
each sentence significant to the whole, you will want 
to-read: all of it: This means, of course, that the teacher 
must. decide what passages in Colossians will be most 
valuable to his class and omit the reading of those sec- 
tions which will be less significant. This should be care- 
fully done preceding the meeting of the class on Sunday. 

Possibly the most difficult job the teacher will have 
in this lesson is to explain briefly and clearly what the 
Gnostics taught, as the purpose of this letter to the 
Colossians was to deny their teachings. Grant does an 
excellent job in outlining these Gnostic precepts. 

The purpose of this class session is to help the class 
members get a more complete understanding and appre- 
ciation of Paul’s letters to the Colossians and Philemon, 
and to help each place Christ at the very center of his 
faith as Paul does especially in Colossians. 

Introduction: In beginning this lesson the teacher may 
want to say: “Today we are to study two of Paul’s 
letters. In certain respects they are very different in 
that one is the most personal letter and the other the 
most impersonal. But the reason we are to consider them 
together is because they were written almost simulta- 
neously and were sent by the same messenger, one 
Tychicus, and the destination of each was the city of 
Colossae. One was addressed to the Christian church 
of that city and the other to a prominent member of 
that church. One was to protect against the Gnostic 
heresy which was finding some adherents in the church; 
the other was concerning the return of a runaway slave 
named Onesimus. Let us turn now to the Book of Colos- 
sians.” 

I. The Reason for the Letter to the Colossians 

1. About what year was the Epistle to the Colossians 
written? Where was Paul at the time he wrote it? How 
do we know he was in prison? 

2. What other letters of Paul were written from prison? 
How does this compare with the others? What differ- 
ences are there? 

3. Had Paul been the founder of the church at Colos- 
sae? Had he ever visited the church? Did he know any 
of their members? How? 

4. How did it happen that Paul was writing a letter 
to this church? Who had told him about their problems? 
Who was Epaphras? 

5. What was the problem that Epaphras was con- 
cerned with? What were the ideas held by some of the 
people? Can anyone give a simple explanation of Gnos- 
ticism? (If no class member can explain this, then the 
teacher should in a brief way give the explanation and 
the reason why it was of concern to Paul and Epaphras.) 

Il. The Place of Christ 

Have your class read Colossians 1 and 2. 

1. How does Paul answer the Gnostic heresy? What 
is meant in Colossians 1:15: “He is the image of the 
invisible God”? 

2. What does he mean in speaking of Jesus as “the 
first-born of all creation”? Where else do we find this 
idea expressed in the New Testament? (The Gospel of 
John.) 

3. What does Paul mean (Colossians 1:18): “He is 
the head of the body, the church”? 


4. What is the meaning of “For in him al! 
of God was pleased to dwell”? (Colossians | 

5. What do you think of Paul’s defense of ( 
Do you feel he was wise in his presentation? 
did he appeal to those who leaned toward 
Do you think that the best answer to an 
concerning religion is to emphasize Jesus C! 

III. Christian: Ethics for the Colossians 

Have the class read at least a portion o! 

1. What is the difference between this a1 
two chapters of this book? Was it customa 
to add some practical advice about Christi: 
his letters? 

2. In verse 2 of chapter 3, Paul says: “Set 
on things that are above, not on things t 
earth.” What do you think he meant by tha 
an emphasis upon other-worldliness? 

3. What do you think of the advice Paul ¢g 
that wives should be subject to their husban 
think that is binding today? What does P 
husband’s duty is? 

4. In Paul’s way of thinking, is just on¢ 
sponsible for the correct attitude or is 
thing? Do you think he is right in this? W! 

IV. Paul’s Letter to Philemon 

At this point the teacher may suggest th 
members turn to the Letter to Philemon : 
brief introduction read it aloud. 

1. What was the reason for Paul writing 
Philemon? Who was Philemon? Where had 
him? Where did he live? 

2. Who was to deliver the letter to Phil 
other letter did we find that he carried? 

3. Who was Onesimus? What had happer 
Why had he come to Rome? How did Paul 
meet him? 

4. Do you think Paul was right in sendir 
back? Why or why not? What else might h 
Do you think Paul approved slavery? Do \ 
he dreamed of a day when it would be aboli 

5. How skillful do you think Paul was i 
the case of Onesimus to his master? What n 
mon have done to his runaway slave? 

6. What arguments did Paul use to sav 
from drastic punishment? How would you 
you had received such a letter? What woul: 
done? Do we know what Philemon did? Th 
the letter was preserved may indicate his h 
tion of it and probably that he heeded Paul! 

7. Laymon closes his discussion on Philemor 
words: “It may seem tragic to us that | 
Christian back into, bondage, but it must 1 
gotten that he did more for the cause aga 
by so doing than if he had kept Onesimus’ 
allowed him to remain at Rome. By advo 
Philemon treat Onesimus as a Christian 
sounded the death knell of slavery ultimately 
erhood and slavery are eternally incompatib! 
agree with this judgment? Why or why not? 


The Learning for Life Course (pages 3! 
is designed to help readers understand 
mighty power and obligation which have 
entrusted to the United States. The « 
should help students appreciate the great 
of America, but more important than th 
should help us to see the evils in our nat 
life and to determine to correct them. (1 
on page 31 from A. Devaney, Inc.) 
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FOR LIFE COURSE 


LEARNING 


As Others See Us 


By Howard E. Tower 


Director, Department of Audio-Visual Education, 
General Board of Education 


The pupils’ material for this study, written by David 
C. Stubbs, appears on pages 23-34 of the current issue 
of Adult Student. 


Feb 4: Americans in Foreign Lands 


This four-week unit is as current as today’s newscast 
and tomorrow’s headlines. As a group study it has two 
foci: it seeks to make critical analysis of our own lives 
and our American way of life; it seeks to make this 
analysis against a background of Christian principles 
and standards. 

The unit as written proposes an analysis of the Chris- 
tian obligations Americans have in their contacts abroad; 
a survey of how we appear through the eyes of others; 
the impressions we make on visitors from other lands; 
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PHOTOS BY BERND LOHSE AND EVANS, FROM 


Above—Refugees entering New York harbor 
the impressive Manhattan sky line as a syn 
might and power of this nation. At left—D. 
with their children may question whether thi 
to be a land of opportunity and security. 


and a consideration of how God can use | 
his Kingdom. 

This is an elective course. It should be 
only if an alert group is ready for such 
study. It will require that individuals dig 
their own prejudices and practices. It shi 
some specific action on the part of individ 
group. 

Because of the rapidly changing world 
teacher or leader who uses this unit of stud 
to make many adaptations of the material ir 
dent and these suggestions for handling t! 
The purpose of this unit is lost if a group 
immediate problems and present situations. 

At first reading, the Scripture references m 
either important or pertinent to the stud) 
however, to remember that the fact that mak 
analysis important is that it is being done 
of Christian truths. 

Many studies of current situations confront 
He reads the current magazines. He listens t E 
news commentators. This study should lead + } 
understandings and Christian responses. 

The Scripture references given, or other | 
leader prefers, should be exalted to such 
that in the background of the group thinking 
out certain basic Christian principles. 

Stubbs gives four biblical references in 1 
material for today’s session. 

Psalms 121 is presented as a prayer of t! 
a prayer of reassurance that God is with us 
abroad—in all our comings and goings. 

Romans 14:13-22 makes clear the obliga 
Christian to live in such a manner as not to 
the least of his brethren. 
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Galatians 5:13-25 indicates that what we are speaks 
louder to persons about us than what we profess. 

II Corinthians 5:16-21 lifts up the principle that the 
professed Christian is an ambassador for Christ wherever 
he is and in whatever he does. 

As you prepare for this first session in the unit, you 
will need to decide how to get these biblical principles 
into the thinking of your group. 

One way might well be to use part or all the Scripture 
in a beginning worship experience. Such a worship ex- 
perience might be planned to emphasize the unconscious 
influence of the Christian upon individuals whom he 
meets. Perhaps someone in the group could be asked to 
prepare and lead such a service, using about ten minutes 
of the time of the session. 

You have already decided that your group is ready for 
this course or, better still, the group has indicated its 
desire to enter upon this study. But as you make your 
lesson plan for this first session you will want to think 
more specifically about your group. How many of your 
group are ex-servicemen who were stationed in other 
parts of the world? What attitudes toward other peoples 
have you heard expressed by members of the group? 
Have any of the group traveled abroad as tourists, busi- 
ness representatives, or missionaries? 

If the group itself decided to use this unit, what in- 
terests did they indicate as the study of the unit was 
discussed ? 

In the light of the analysis of your group and a study 
of the material in Adult Student, what specific purpose 
do you have for this lesson? The stated purpose for the 
entire unit is “to help adults better to understand how 
the conduct of people in and from the United States of 
America affects the attitudes of other peoples toward us 
and the world leadership of the United States.” As a step 
toward the achievement of that goal, what is your pur- 
pose for today? 

Perhaps there may be one or more persons in your 
group who will be making contacts abroad and whose 
understanding of his obligations as a Christian ambassa- 
dor may be enlarged. Or it may be that no one from 
your group has been abroad. In that case you may want 
this session to make your group familiar with the extent 
of American travel abroad and the way in which that 
travel accounts for the attitude of other peoples toward 
us. Your aim here is to cause your group to become more 
understanding in their judgments of others. 

If the biblical material has been presented in a worship 
period, it will be fresh in the thinking of the class. If 
it has not been given, you may wish to introduce the 
session with one or more of the Scripture references, 
emphasizing the central principle that a person reveals 
his Christian profession by his character. Then the over- 
all question to place before the group might be: How 
Christian does America seem to other peoples as they 
have contact with Americans in their country? As they 
see American movies? As they hear American radio 
programs? 

To get an answer to this over-all question you may 
use a number of approaches. One affective way might be 
to ask members of the class who have been abroad to give 
their reaction concerning the kinds of impressions our 
people are making. It would be very effective if in your 
group or your community you can find an ex-serviceman 
who has served in other countries, a businessman who has 
been in other countries, and a retired missionary. Each 
person could be asked to present his experiences and 
observations. 





Such presentations as these would reveal not only 
different insight into attitudes of other peoples toward 
us, but might reveal some mind-sets or attitudes of 
your own class members. 

These presentations might be followed by a panel 
discussion by the three who made the presentation or you 
may lead the group in its reaction. 

If there are no such persons available in your group 
or community, another approach might be made. You 
might gather a number of newspaper, magazine, or radio 
statements made by leaders in some foreign country about 
America during the current week. In making your selec- 
tion both extravagant praise and extremely critical state- 
ments should be selected. Read these quotations and ask 
the class which in their opinion are more nearly true? 
What experiences justify the critical statement? What 
experiences lead to the words of praise? 

As the discussion proceeds, members of the group should 
be led to share their experiences through their reading 
or through reactions of friends and acquaintances. 

Yet another approach might be to discover what motion 
pictures have been seen by members of the group during 
the past week. One or more persons might be asked to 
give a synopsis of the pictures they saw. When the synop- 
sis has been finished, ask the reviewer what kind of 
impression that particular film would give to persons in 
other lands who have no other contact with America. 
What kind of homes would the foreign viewer think 
Americans have? What kind of respect for law? How 
temperate? What knowledge of the American church 
would be imparted? Would there be any reason for the 
viewer to suspect that Americans are Christians? 

Read and have others read if possible the article by 
Norman Cousins (pages 7-10). The class should have a 
report on this article followed by a discussion. 

This discussion of the movies as revealers of the 
American way of life may be followed by the question: 
What other means do other peoples have to know 
America? In the discussion that follows, the leader will 
see to it that the influence of our armed services, includ- 
ing armies of occupation, is considered, and the impor- 
tance of the half million tourists abroad will be stressed. 

Perhaps no better conclusion of this session can be 


Toyohiko Kagawa’s daughter (left) helps missionary 
and theological student (right) sort relief clothing 
sent by American churches to Japan. 
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What would be the thoughts and feelings of this Tokyo boy as he looks over the wreckage of his belo 


made than to throw out an unanswered question: How 
effective can the missionary be if American-made movies, 
and a small but loud minority of American tourists give 
the impression that America is a fabulously rich and 
selfish country? What can we do to offset this disparity? 

Or another possibility would be to ask the group to 
evaluate what they read concerning what others think 
of America asking themselves: Who or what caused the 
person who wrote the statement to feel that way? Or 
ask them to evaluate any movie they see as to its effec- 
tiveness as an ambassador abroad of the American way. 
What kind of way does it interpret? To what extent 
does it reveal the truth about us? To what extent is it 
Christian ? 


y 7 A 
May I reckon wisdom as the only wealth, and may all 
I have of outward things accord with those within. 
—Socrates. 
A vy A 


He alone deserves freedom and life who must daily 
conquer them anew.—Goethe, Faust. 
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... Wuere the glory of God is not made the end of 
Government, it is not a legitimate sovereignty but a 
usurpation —John Calvin, Institutes. 
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It takes greater and finer heroism to be poor in 
America than to charge the breastworks of Gibraltar. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


Feb. 11: America Through 


Foreign Eyes 


Again we recall that the over-all objec 
study is to help us come to realize how out 
Americans affects the attitudes of others tov 
so becomes a factor in world understanding. 

Last session we looked at other peoples 
their attitudes toward us are. We sought to d 
source of these attitudes. 

Today, we want to “see ourselves as othe 
And the emphasis is upon “ourselves.” We 
the picture of ourselves which is projected 
screen by what others say about us. We 
what truth is to be found in the criticisn 
falsehood in the praise. 

This session should lead our group to bot! 
and thanksgiving—penitence for our real sh« 
and thanksgiving for the great gifts bestowe 
by a kind God. 

As you prepare to lead this session, again 
think about the members of the group. What 
were raised last session that were left unansws 
they unanswered because the class had insu 
formation? If so, what can be done to furnis! 
mation? Or were they unanswered _ becauise 
refused to face unpleasant realities? 

As vou think about the members of the class 
to this particular session, you should ask how 
them know how to accept self-criticism. Aré 
dividuals who hold certain viewpoints with 
intensity ? How can you deal with such persons 
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In today’s session the Scripture should be used to help 
create the right attitude of mind in the group. The one 
hundred and thirty-ninth psalm reference makes the 
basis for a brief devotional meditation, emphasizing the 
fact that God knows and searches out our innermost 
thoughts and motives. 

The Matthew 7:1-5 reference might well be used to 
introduce the scientific frame of mind that knows no 
judgment except the judgment that is based on faith. 
A reading of these few verses might be used to indicate 
the frame of mind essential to self-examination. Not until 
we have faithfully and fearlessly faced our own faults 
have we a right to look for the shortcomings of others. 

The nature of this study is such that the leader or 
teacher should not feel bound to stay too close to the 
materials suggested in Adult Student. Any vital issue 
that was uncovered in the first session should be followed 
up. 

If quotations from newspapers, magazines, or radio 
were used last session, a good beginning point for the 
discussion might be to ask which of these statements have 
truth in them. 

If no such statements were used, a good way to begin 
would be to turn to Adult Student. Stubbs gives a 
summary of the types of criticism leveled at Americans. 
These might be simplified and placed on the blackboard 
as follows: 

1. Equality makes for mediocrity. 

The arts are subordinated to material comfort. 
Feverish activity leaves no time for real living. 
Tolerance leads to condoning corruption. 

Excessive nervous vitality leads to instability. 

. Exaltation of womanhood has made spoiled children. 

Let the class members have time to look through these 
summations of foreign criticism. Then ask for reactions. 
Let the group members express themselves freely. Then 
ask them: to what extent are these criticisms valid? Do 
any of them arise from a feeling of cultural superiority 
on the part of those who make them? Do any of them 
rise from envy? 

After a period of discussion, these criticisms might be 
rubbed out and the class asked to make a list of its own. 

They might well make a double column, heading the 
first column Faults and the second, Strengths. Which in 
the first column can we do something about? Which of 
our strengths are the result of our own merit? Which 
arise from the unusual gifts with which our land is blest? 


Dob oo to 


Because today’s study is self-study, it should arrive 
somewhere. It is not enough for a group to discuss, how- 
ever heatedly, the validity or invalidity of criticisms 
leveled toward our way of life. 

The discussion needs to bring the class to confess faults 
and to be grateful for strengths. This indicates a possible 
period of group worship at the close. 

If the class has worked together and worshiped to- 
gether until there is a feeling of confidence and readiness 
for response, a period of informal prayer could be used 
to close the session. 

After a period of silent prayer, members of the group 
might be asked to express either their petition for for- 
giveness for wrong attitudes or of thanksgiving for the 
good gifts that are theirs through the accident of their 
birth in this land. 

If the discussion has been inconclusive, it may have 
been caused by lack of information and experience. In 
this case you may want to continue the study by sug- 
gesting further areas of investigation. 

There may be persons in your group that understand 
some foreign Janguage. Such a person could be enlisted 
to monitor foreign broadcasts during the week. 

Others might be in cities where foreign films are shown 
and could report on attitudes revealed in them. Still 
others might confer with friends to discover what ex- 
periences they have had that reveal what other peoples 
think of us. 
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THE modern writer—to single out one kind of artist 
—cannot assume that his readers have any great store 
of knowledge in ‘common, beyond the brute facts of 
biology and casual familiarity with the latest newspaper 
headlines. Urbanization has almost dried up folklore; 
the Latin and Greek classics have faded still further into 
limbo; the Bible is constantly praised but less constantly 
read. 

In Russia the problem has been solved by using the 
writings of Marx, Lenin, and the other Communist serip- 
tures as a frame of reference. In America, the closest 
approach to a frame of reference is the comic strips. 
However, it is difficult to express a profound view of life 
with symbols taken from “Little Orphan Annie” or even 
“Barnaby.”—From Early Christians of the 21st Century, 
by Chad Walsh; 1950, Harper and Brothers. 


UNCLE SAM ... AS HE APPEARS ... 





to RUSSIA.... 


























This cartoon, which appeared after the communist vic- 
tory in China and before the United States committed 
er armed forces through the United Nations in Korea, 
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By Long in The Minneapolis Tribune 


is an example of the freedom of expression which our 
American democracy supports. Totalitarian minds mis- 
takenly think that freedom to criticize means weakness. 
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Preparing for naturalization, members of an English class for foreign born read from a booklet 


Feb. 18: Foreigners in America 


What progress has been made in your class toward 
a fuller realization that conduct of American Christians 
at home and abroad is largely responsible for what others 
think of us? 

Today we are to consider what we are saying to 
foreigners in our midst by what we do. You will need 
to determine what emphasis is needed in your class. In 
some communities church groups may not be aware of 
their opportunities for contact with visitors from other 
countries. 

Some time ago a young Chinese student spoke in my 
church and we entertained him in our home. For four 
or five years I had been taking my shirts to a Chinese 
laundryman. It occurred to me that he might like to 
meet my young student friend. I asked him where he 
was from and found he not only was from the same city 
as my friend but was also a Christian. He accepted our 
invitation to come to our home for dinner and had a good 
visit with my student friend. For four years I had gone 
into this man’s laundry and had never thought of him 
as a stranger in our midst. What kind of impression did 
he have of me as a minister of Christ? 

How many of your group are just as unconscious of 
the foreigner in our midst? 

By this time you will have discovered any narrow 
unchristian attitudes of your class members. Perhaps 
it would be helpful to list any statements that have been 
made, such as, “You can’t trust a foreigner;” “Foreigners 
are all alike.” Or a list of disparaging group nicknames 
might be made which have been used by the group, such 
as Dago, Wop, Frog, Portegee, etc. 

If no such statements have been made, you should 


ask, Does this mean that all members of th 
wholesome Christian attitudes, or does it me: 
experience with foreign visitors has been |in 

At this point we might make effective aj 
the Scripture references. 

In today’s lesson we come to the crucial 
Christian faith. All my life I had given to Cl 
sions. I had invited a Chinese Christian to s 
church to interest my people in his peopl: 
nor I had ever spoken a friendly kind word to 1 
laundryman whom we saw each week. To shov 
tian charity to the stranger at our gates requil 
of faith stronger than to show concern for |! 
as his strange ways are too far away to dist 

The first three Scripture references give 
examples of hospitality to the stranger. Ab: 
the strangers in as his guests because they we! 
Lydia invited Paul and his co-workers int 
without thought of reward. Perhaps it was 
tality of Lydia that led Paul to say in Ron 
“Contribute to the needs of the saints, pra 
tality,” as he described the characteristics of 
tian. 

But for our purpose today the fourth 
Matthew 25:31-46, has greatest significance 
to be considerate of the stranger in our midst 
because it contributes to mutual understandi 
good-neighbor policy but because it is a ba 
ment of the Christian. It is the basis upon w! 
judged: “As you did it to one of the least o 
brethren.” 

It might be well to introduce this session \ 
worship meditation based upon the theme: 
to be concerned about the foreign visitors in 
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because they are Christ’s brethren and ours.” A member 
of the group might be asked to prepare such a brief 
meditation to begin the class session. Not more than ten 
minutes should be used for this meditation. 

As indicated earlier, some men and women may not be 
aware of the many contacts they have with foreign 
groups. The discussion should aquaint these church 
members with: 

1. Recent immigrant groups, including displaced per- 
sons. 

2. Naturalized citizens who still have contacts through 
letters and visits. 

3. Foreign students, with particular emphasis upon 
our Methodist Crusade scholars. 

Stubbs has a good discussion of these groups in 
the students’ material. You will want to familiarize your- 
self with this material. One approach might be to ask 
four persons to read this material and other material 
available and ask them to make a report to the class. 
After each report the entire group could be asked to dis- 
cuss how important this group is in their own community. 
How many such persons are there? What contact, if 
any, have the class members had with members of the 
particular group under discussion? 

One of the reporters might bring a representative of 
the group he is discussing (foreign student, displaced 
person, naturalized citizen, etc.) and let that person tell 
how he has been received in America. 

Another approach would be to center the whole discus- 
sion on whichever group is the particular problem and 
opportunity of the community. If the community happens 
to be a college town or near one, then most of the time 
could be spent in the discussion of the significance of 
the foreign student in our midst and the part we should 
play in making the student’s experience in America mean- 
ingful. Certainly, if possible, a Methodist Crusade scholar 
should be invited to the class meeting. 

If your community is not near a college town, then 
the area for special emphasis might well be the displaced 
person. Every Christian and every community should be 
concerned about this group; for our attitude toward the 
foreigner in our midst is most acutely revealed by the 
degree of our readiness to accept a displaced person into 
our own community. 

There are two 16-mm. sound films that stress effectively 
this phase of our problem. They are Answer for Anne 
(Methodist Publishing House, 40 minutes. $10.00 rental), 
and The Cummington Story (Methodist Publishing 
House, 20 minutes. $3.00 rental). 

Answer for Anne is too long to use in a Sunday- 
morning session. If this unit is being studied in the Sunday 
church school, it might be possible to have an informal 
group meeting some evening during the preceding week 
and show this film. If the film is to be used, you should 
review it before showing it and indicate the questions 
that the group should have in mind. Then the film could 
form a background for your Sunday discussion. 

The Cummington Story could be used during the 
Sunday class session. One way to use the film would be 
to have the opening worship experience centered around 
the Matthew passage—“As you did it to one of the least 
of these.” Follow this experience immediately with the 
showing of the film with the question: To what extent 
and in what way did the church group in the film live 
up to this teaching of Jesus? After the showing of the 
film there should follow active discussion of the suggested 
question. 

This discussion should quite naturally lead to a con- 


sideration of our own response to Jesus’ demand that 
we “do to one of the least” what we would want to do to 
him. 

The natural outcome of this session should be a plan 
to accept a displaced person or family into your own 
community. 


> A A > 
Scum and Cream 


A GREAT DEAL has been said in praise of competition, 
and most of it is rubbish. It is said, for example, that 
you must not interfere with natural processes; you must 
let the cream come to the top. But the scum comes to 
the top quite as much as the cream. It is sometimes said 
that if you want to get the best out of a man you must 
appeal to his own interest. That brings us to the crucial 
point. For if that is true, Christ was wrong.—From 
Daily Readings From William Temple, compiled by 
Hugh C. Warner; 1950; The Macmillan Company. 


> A wT vy 
Warring with the Environment 


If a theologian affirms, in anything like the thorough- 
going fashion often advocated, that man ought not to be 
adjusted to the social pattern, he may be told that he 
is not “abreast of the times.” Yet there is a sense, as 
eminent experts in the field of psychosomatic medicine 
have agreed, in which man is not truly man unless he has 
tensions and conflicts with his social environment and 
even within his own personality; they see that the only 
perfectly adjusted man is, either literally or figuratively, 
a dead one—From The Historic Faith and a Changing 
World, by W. Norman Pittenger; Oxford University 
Press; 1950. 





CHEERS FOR THE AMERICAN WHO 
FAILS TO VOTE 
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Feb. 25: How Would God Use America? 


Let us become clear about our purpose for this lesson. 

Most of our discussion in this unit has been in the 
past or the present tense. We have talked about how 
what we have done or are doing affects the attitudes of 
other peoples. Our study has involved a self-analysis, has 
made clear a serious disparity between what we preach 
and what we practice, between our ideals and our achieve- 
ments. It has also revealed that, not only in the eyes 
of others but in actuality, we are at present a people 
abundantly blessed by God. 

Today, we look to the future. How can we, who occupy 
such a favored position in the family of nations, live up 
to our opportunity? Perhaps our purpose today can best 
be stated, using the subject of todav’s consideration as 
a question, “What would God have America do and be?” 

What is the prevailing feeling in your group toward the 
future? Do some feel that great world forces are at work 
determining the future course of events, making what 
they do or think of little worth? Are others convinced 
that the only course of action open to America is the 
road of war and conquest before we are conquered? 

As you approach this discussion that looks toward 
what God would have America do, how conscious are 
members of your group of God’s place in shaping history? 
Do some who believe in him feel that what he wants he 
will do with or without us? How many of your group 
really feel that God works out his plans for the world 
through their lives? The answers you give to these and 
other questions will determine largely your approach to 
this session. 

The Scripture references today are given to make clear 
the place of God in the march of history; to show that, 
in the long run, religion is the basis of national strength. 

The second Psalm reveals what Israel discovered long 
ago, that God’s power is over all nations and that nations 
which defy him build on a foundation that cannot last. 

The Deuteronomy reference is the Ten Commandments 
—the basic ethical concepts that neither nations nor men 
can long defy. 

In Mark 10:42-45 is a concept that rises above, the 
law of Moses to the greater law of man’s service to man 
because he is the son of a common Father. 

The Ephesians reference (6:10-20) gives us Paul’s 
account of the armaments of the spirit needed by the 
Christian to face a time of great adversity. 

Any one of these references might be the basis of a 
brief worship meditation. 

The entire group of references might be cited, more- 
over, as a background for the day’s discussion. Remind 
the group that, no matter how powerful evil seems, God 
is still a greater power; no matter how prosperous our 
land may be, it dare not ignore the moral law. For the 
Christian the higher law of service is the key to great- 
ness. The Christian can, therefore, so arm himself with 
weapons of the spirit as to be able to stand in any evil 
day. 

These suggestions are being written as American troops 
fight desperately against the communists in North Korea. 
What the world situation will be six months from now 
no one would venture to guess. But we can be certain 
that America’s role in that situation, however grim, will 
be significant. 

One approach to this session might be to go back to 
the list of America’s strengths which was made by the 
group in an earlier session. Review this list. Recount our 
wealth in natural resources, in man power, and in tech- 


nical knowledge, our unusual freedom and 
advantage, and our significant religious her 
present these questions: Has God brought An 
favored position for a purpose? Does our fa 
in the world of nations lay upon us special! 
What are they? 

As you study Stubbs’s material in Adult 
will discover that he indicates four areas 
responsibility : 

1. To become spiritually mature and wi 
gifts. (See the articles, “Religion and Public 
pages 4-6, and “The Commonplace Mi 
Spiritual Fix,” pages 11-13.) 

2. To lead the world from the way of wat 
of peace. 

3. To hold before ourselves and the wo! 
of the kingdom of God. 

4. To make our preachment about “den 
equality” more effectively practiced at hom« 

Throughout the discussion these four pr 
serve as an outline; for, no matter what th« 
tion is, they are important points 

The need to place emphasis upon chat 
than material affluence and comfort will still 

Whether we are in a hot or cold war, A’ 
sponsibility for leadership in the march 
peace will still be great. (A discussion of |] 
four-fold formula for peace included in Stub! 
will be pertinent at this point.) 

As Christians, the ideal of the kingdom 
still need to be realized as the higher loyalt 
even Americans owe allegiance. 

And the more difficult the times, the great 
for professed Christians to possess the inne? 
act like Christians. 

By the time you have come to this peri: 
know where the greatest emphasis needs to | 
is quite possible that an analysis of Paul’s « 
Christian’s armor may be greatly needed to 
bers of your group find new courage to face | 

But whatever the emphasis, the conclusion 
of study should result in some definite plans fc 
to carry forward in their own lives, their con 
their nation. Some continuing projects might 
following: 

1. A careful study of the accomplishment 
Nations to date and the needed revisions 
tool for world government and peace. 

2. A project to further interracial unders' 
cooperation in their community. 

3. A project to sponsor a displaced persor 

4. A plan to support a foreign student in 
college. 

5. A plan to support a missionary in Ja] 
where. 





You and your group will work on other 
for service in your community or abroad. 








The International Lesson Series (page 
47) continues the study of Jesus as presi 
in Mark, the Gospel of Action. The pai 
reproduced on the opposite page is “Let 
Children Come Unto Me” by Ludwig 
Strauch (see Mark 9:35-42). 
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George Pickow from Three Lions 


A monastery stands on the site of the Transfiguration 
—the summit of Mount Tabor. See Mark 9:2-8. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 


Mark, Gospel of Action 


TEACHING PLANS 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


The pupils’ materials for these lessons are published in 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 


Feb. 4: How Did Jesus Use His Power? 


Scriprure: Mark 4:35 THroucu 6:6. 

This lesson has within it the possibility of being one 
of the most significant lessons we have to study for our 
own time. Because we live in a time when the way in 
which we use the power we can now control may deter- 
mine whether we live or destroy ourselves, it becomes 
very important that we look at our power to see what 
principles must govern its use in order to make it a 
construetive force for truth and justice rather than some- 
thing that will end our civilization. 

Your purpose in this lesson will be to lead the adults 
in your class to face very seriously this question of how 
we are going to use our power. One of the ways in which 
we shall find the principles to govern the use of power 
will be a look at the way Jesus used his power in his 
time to see if the things he did will throw any light on 
the life we are leading today. 


Discussion OUTLINE 


I. Power available 
A. Power we use every day 
B. Problems of power 
II. Jesus using power 
A. How Jesus used his power 
B. Encouragement for early Romar 
III. The power of Christ 
A. For users of Adult Student 
1. Modern demons 
2. The power of faith 
B. For users of Wesley Quarterly 
1. Using God’s power as a trust 
2. The dangers of power 
a. Individual 
b. Group 


Begin the discussion by asking, How 
automobile you drive? How much power 
in the plant where you work? What a1 
ways you use power in your kitchen? or 


tion to bring bcfore the group the imme! 


we have at our finger tips every day. 


We take for granted such things as wat 


electricity that we use so commonly. A 
use are other sources of power for publi 
for shipping goods to us from distant pla 
our amusement. Your class should think 
sources of power that are readily availa! 


Then observe that all these kinds of pow: 


mentioned are physical power. Ask, what 


power are there? You might list on t! 


things as political power, power to i 
power of personality, moral power 
military power, atomic power. 

Then ask, What is the chief problem 
relation to power? Spend a little time 
members of the class express themselves. § 
that our chief concern is to see that we 
power that cannot be surpassed. Othe 
the regulation of the use of atomic power 
law. Some may mention that we need t 
to produce more goods, to irrigate lands a1 
so that we can feed the hungry. Some 


gestions about applying the power of pray: 
living in order to make life more significa 


You might list these things on the bo 


named and let the members discuss am 
which ones they think are the most impo 


When the class members have made sev‘ 
then introduce the lesson topic for today, 
use his power?” Review briefly the fact 
we are studying is about “Jesus, Man of | 


have studied some of the activities of J 


by Mark, and that today we are going to 
ways in which Jesus used power. 

Recall that Mark is interested in pictur 
active person, constantly going about doin 
of power and of action. If you have recen 
the motion pictures that picture Jesus as 
of person, slow and dreamy, holding hin 


might want to contrast this picture wit! 


get from Mark. 
Divide the class into sections again to 


various stories of the lesson. The divisions 
as follows: Mark 4:35-41; 5:1-13, 14-21 


35-48, 246-34. 
Tell the groups as they read these st: 
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too much concerned about the details of the stories. We 
do not know how Jesus did these various things and we 
would probably not interpret the details in the same way 
that Mark did, especially those concerned with casting 
out demons. The important thing is the effect that Jesus 
had on these various situations. Ask the class members 
to try to find out what the important thing was in each 
of the stories. The writers of the Lesson Notes will give 
help at this point. 

Some background of the Christians for whom Mark 
was writing might be reviewed here. Recall the situation 
in Rome, where Christians were being persecuted as the 
government tried to suppress the movement. Redus says 
in Wesley Quarterly, “The Christians who first listened 
to the reading of Mark’s Gospel had, if our information 
is correct, felt the iron hand of Nero. It had taken the 
lives of their two great leaders—Peter and Paul—along 
with many unnamed brethren. It was not easy at the 
moment to believe in the triumphant power of Christ.” 

Ask each group to report briefly on the story they 
read and to indicate what they think is the point of the 
story. These stories show how Jesus showed power over 
(1) fear of natural disasters, (2) personality disturb- 
ances, (3) sickness, and (4) death or the fear of death. 
Do not let the class members spend time arguing over 
the details of these healings or the stilling of the storm. 

Ask, Where did these events take place? Here again, 
we do not know the exact location of the place mentioned, 
but these seem to be stories of what Jesus did on a trip 
across the Sea of Galilee and back again. It is significant 
that some of these events took place outside of Palestine. 
The Roman readers of Mark could take courage that 
even during his lifetime Jesus did not confine himself 
within the bounds of his own country. 

Ask, How was Jesus received when he came back to 
his own home? What facts do we learn about Jesus from 
this story? Notice that his townspeople were astonished 
at his wisdom. Apparently he was not supposed to be 
well read in the Law. We learn that Jesus was a car- 
penter—this is generally accepted to be true, even 
though Matthew says, “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” 
(Matthew 13:55). Notice, too, the names of Jesus’ sis- 
ters and brothers. It is also important that the power of 
Jesus was limited because of lack of confidence in him. 

Go on from here with the plan which fits the periodical 
your own students are using. 


For Users of Adult Student 

Ask, What kind of a person does Cox say that Jesus 
was? How did the power of Rome differ from the power 
of democracy? What kind of rulers had Rome been 
having at this time? 

What power does Cox say was greater than the power 
of Rome? How did the Christians know this? What was 
the motive of this power? 

Why is fear so deadly to men and women? When can 
fear be creative? What are some of the storms of life 
that drive many men and women today into a panic 
of fear. Let the class members add to the list enumerated 
by Cox. Why do we “fear no evil”? How does Christ 
calm our fears? 

What are some of the mocern demons that seem to 
possess persons? How does the spirit of Christ drive 
out those demons? Let the class members give some ex- 
periences or observations of their own of instances where 
a faith in Christ transformed a personality that seemed 
to be possessed of a demon of jealousy, greed, or fear. 
What happened after the cure’ 


What are the two extreme views about faith in healing 
that Cox mentions? What is the place of faith in sickness? 
Many classes will need to discuss this question because 
some of their members have real questions in this area. 
There can be no doubt that faith helps heal disease. On 
the other hand, as Cox points out, we “tempt God” when 
we ask the impossible. No Christian expects God to give 
him a life without problems and suffering, but every 
Christian knows that faith in God will enable him to 
meet that suffering more hopefully. In many cases the 
suffering may enrich the life. 

How does the lack of faith of others affect us? How 
might we be able to strengthen the faith of someone else? 

Conclude the lesson by discussing the questions at the 
end of Cox’s material. Close with a prayer for the power 
of true faith. 


For Users of Wesley Quarterly 

What is the central value in these stories of Jesus? 
What are some of the terrifying possibilities that we face 
today? In what are we tempted to put our trust? What 
happens when we recognize our weakness and our de- 
pendence on God? How do we become co-laborers with 
God? 

Notice what Slutz says about pressure groups. Discuss 
the questions he asks in the first section of his article, 
“How Use Power?” How should men and women use 
power? What would happen if they used it as a trust 
rather than as a weapon or tool? Do we always use our 
power to help others in our daily living? In the church? 

How did Jesus use his power? How did the power of 
Jesus differ from that of Robin Hood? Discuss the in- 
dividuals mentioned by Slutz and their use of power. 
What are the real dangers of power? How could these 
dangers be overcome? 

What are some of the groups who have power today? 
How can groups be led to use their power in the right 
way? What groups do you belong to that have power? 
What do they do? What are the dangers of group 
power? 

Close with a prayer for the power of faith and the 
wisdom to use it in the right way. 


Incarnation: News About God 


The doctrine of the Incarnation is not first and fore- 
most of importance because of what it says about Some- 
body who lived in Palestine; it is of fundamental impor- 
tance because of what it tells us about the eternal and 
unchanging God, who is and always will be Himself. — 
From Daily Readings From William Temple, compiled 
by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; The Macmillan Company. 


y o y 


WHOSOEVER does not approach this man born of Mary, 
simply cannot apprehend God; even if they should say 
that they believe in God, creator of heaven and earth, 
they believe really only in the idol of their heart, for 
outside of Christ there is no true God.—Martin Luther. 


7 if T 


To Thee will we trust whatsoever we have received 
from Thee and so shall we lose nothing.—St. Augustine. 
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Feb. 11: How Sacred Is Bread? 


Scripture: Mark 6:7 TurouGH 7:23. 

This lesson is another most important and timely one. 
It opens up the whole question of the relation of the 
Christian to the process of feeding the hungry. If Jesus 
was concerned with the physical needs of women and men, 
then we as his followers have a great many responsibili- 
ties, both to the hungry multitudes of today and to the 
processes whereby food is provided for man anywhere. 
The whole economic system of production and distribu- 
tion may need to be evaluated in light of the Christian’s 
attitude that individuals are significant. 

The problem is very extensive, and in many ways we 
are only beginning to glimpse its importance. Not only 
are we aware that vast multitudes of the world’s popula- 
tion never know what it is not to be hungry; we are also 
waking up to the fact that the processess we have been 
using to produce food are wearing out the land, and 
unless we do something to stop the erosion we shall find 
hunger increasing throughout the world. 

Your purpose in this lesson will be to lead members 
of your class to be aware of the great problem we face. 
Of course you cannot solve it in one lesson, or in many, 
but the first step in the solution of any problem is to 
make the people aware of it. 


Discussion OUTLINE 


I. The Church in economics? 
II. Jesus feeding the hungry 
A. With bread 
B. With fellowship and communion 
III. The sacredness of bread 
A. For users of Adult Student 
1. God’s earth and the production of bread 
2. Christian concern for economic needs 
3. Religious values 
B. For users of Wesley Quarterly 
1. The Church and economic issues 
2. Communism—bread for freedom 
3. Christian values in economic regulation 


You might begin the class discussion by saying that 
some persons lately have been saying that the Church 
has no business being interested in economics or in sys- 
tems of government that cover the economic life of the 
individual. On the other hand, there are those who seem 
to feel that economic and social problems should be the 
chief concern of the Church; some of them apparently 
believe that Christianity ought to support certain political 
doctrines or affiliate itself with certain movements that 
aim at economic and social reform. These are the two 
extremes. There are all kinds of positions between them, 
some tending in one direction, some in the other. 

Tell members of the class that you know that most 
of them have probably made up their minds about where 
they stand on these issues, but because this is such a 
live issue it may be well to look at it and evaluate our 
positions now and then. 

Do not let the class session drift into a hot argument 
or ask that anyone state or defend his own particular 
position at this point. This could easily lead to an hour- 
long debate, which would likely arrive nowhere. 

Instead you might ask, Do you recall what is the pur- 
pose of the unit of lessons we have been studying since 
the first of the year? Some of the members may recall 
that it is to find faith to be more loyal disciples through 
a study of the deeds of Jesus as they are recorded in 
Mark. 


Suggest that before we start stating pos 
be better if we look at the lesson for today 1 
or not any of the things Jesus did had ar 


this question. Ask, Which of the stories in 1 


today has bearing on this question? Thi 
read the lesson will be able to answer that 
of the feeding of the five thousand. Ask son 
the story aloud (Mark 6:30-44). 

After the reading of the Scripture lesso 
was the attitude of Jesus toward the mu 
did they seem like “sheep without a shephe: 


in which Jesus lived were times of unrest. Do 


of these people were following Jesus beca 
troubled; they were seeking a better and n 
way of life. 

Ask, What things about this story n 
significant? The class may mention the 
Ask, Was that all? Were there other import 
When the Jews had sacred meals in Jeru 


festivals, it was their custom to divide into 


practice was familiar to these people. In 
bread and giving it to the people, Jesus ga‘ 
than just something to fill their stomac!] 
meant more than just a physical miracle. 
There was undoubtedly a new feeling o 
sense of holiness and communion as _ thes 
food and listened to the teachings of Jesus 
tians recalled these elements that make it 
a strange similiarity to the Holy Commu 
taking of food to satisfy hunger took on a 
in experiences such as this. Some of the sa 
nificance that Christians later found in c 
Lord’s Supper may have begun in this me: 
grassy place beside the Sea of Galilee. 
What was Jesus’ attitude toward the nec 
would have been easy to dismiss the peop! 
to go back home now. After all, it would 1 
any great calamity for them to have missed 


Jesus probably recognized the discomfort 


come from neglecting regular meals and t! 
discouragement and bitterness that might 
if the multitude had been left hungry and « 
hour grew late. Jesus undoubtedly recogn 


great possibilities for fellowship, for shai 


learning that lay in the situation. 
From here on follow the plan for the peri 
using. 
For Users of Adult Student 
Ask, Do you think that Jesus could h 
spiritual teaching and led them into fellows 
ing without the meal? Why or why not’ 


does the prayer for bread have in the Li 
How important did Jesus think bread was 


Why is bread sacred? In what way would 


the production of bread is sacred? Man h 
nized that the earth, the soil, are God’s ¢g 
man is dependent on them for bread. Maz 
of the soil is one of his most fundamental r 
How has mankind used his stewardshiy 
Someone has said that God gives man th: 
abuses the land, God drives him off of it 
out the soil, it becomes unproductive, a1 
seek his bread elsewhere. If you are usil 
audio-visual materials on soil conservatio1 
the place in the discussion where they wil! 

Suitable materials are those recommende 
local soil conservationist or county agri 
or either of the following two sound motior 
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Yours Is the Land (color; about 16 mmutes; rental, 
$8.00 for first three days plus $2.00 each additional day 
plus transportation) is an excellent presentation of the 
story of making the soil through vast geological ages and 
man’s ruthless exploitation and depletion of the soil in 
a comparatively short time. It may be ordered from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Write their New York 
office, 450 West 56th Street, New York 19, New York, 
for the library nearest you. 

Battle for Bread (black and white; 22 minutes; rental, 
$3.00) is a series of skillfully-put-together pictures trac- 
ing the alarming trend in population growth as compared 
with soil resources and potential food supply throughout 
the world. Order this from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving you. 

Whether or not you used one of the above pictures, 
ask, In what way is this of concern to us as Christians? 
Do you think that our church ought to be concerned 
with this problem in our community? How? It is prob- 
ably not advisable that every church—or any church, 
perhaps—set up a soil conservation program. But it is 
very important that Christians recognize the religious 
importance of this subject in the light of the purpose of 
God for mankind. 

If you have planned to use the film Sweden Looks 
Ahead, or the filmstrip World Food Supply and the 
United Nations, introduce this aid to teaching by ex- 
plaining that you have a film or filmstrip that gives 
some idea of some of the planning that is being done to 
meet the economic needs of people today. For Sweden 
Looks Ahead, explain that this is an example of the way 
in which one country is being successful in feeding all of 
its own hungry. For the filmstrip, explain that this is 
the way the United Nations is going about attempting to 
find a solution for the problem of a hungry world. 

Sweden Looks Ahead (sound motion picture; 18 
minutes) is an interesting socio-economic study of Sweden. 
Write to March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York, to get the name of 
the library nearest you. Rental will be about $3.00. 

World Food Supply and the United Nations (35-milli- 
meter filmstrip; 67 frames with script) visualizes how 
the United Nations, through the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and other specialized agencies, is dealing 
with the problem of world-wide hunger. It is free to 
church groups. Order it from The United Nations Film 
Division, Room K-201, Lake Success, New York. 

After using either of these materials, ask, Is this 
a matter for consideration by the Church? Should we as 
Christians be concerned with such problems as these? 
Why? Have someone read the quotation from the Detroit 
Study Conference in Adult Student, page 40. 

At this point, if you have not used another audio- 
visual resource, you might use the filmstrip, Made in 
the U. S. A. (black and white; 67 frames, 2 records; 
sale, $10.00; rental $2.50). This filmstrip is produced by 
the Home Missions Council of America. It shows some 
of the attractive aspects of American life and then some 
of the less desirable scenes. 

Ask, What do you think of the ethics of cutting down 
on production or destroying food when many even in 
our own country are hungry? What is likely to be the 
attitude of the person who has more than he needs 
toward hunger? Why? What do you think that we as 
Christians can do to counteract this selfishness? In the 
long run the standards whereby we judge success come 
from what the people really believe. If we are really con- 
vinced that material possessions are not the measure of 


a man, it will eventually be reflected in the things for 
which men strive. Do we really believe that? 

How does the Christian regard the labor of man? Why? 
Has labor a responsibility for deserving the recognition 
of its rights? What? 

Have we a responsibility to the hungry throughout the 
world? What? Do not leave the class with the impression 
that we can feed the world, even if we wanted to. We can- 
not do that. But we can teach the other nations better 
methods of production, and we can—we must—improve 
the means of distributing the food that is produced. 

Close the lesson with a prayer for guidance in our 
attitudes and activities that will help us in the spirit 
of Jesus to help satisfy the hunger of the multitudes and 
in so doing to have fellowship and communion with God. 


For Users of Wesley Quarterly 


In what way did Jesus make it “impossible to look 
upon the fulfillment of material needs as a purely secular 
affair’? What impression do we get from the lesson 
as a whole as to the kind of life Jesus was leading? 
How did this strenuous life seem to affect him? 

Should Christians be concerned with economic prob- 
lems? Why? Or why not? You as the teacher may want 
to read this quotation from the report of the Troy Con- 
ference of the Commission on Education in Social Action. 

“The moral responsibilities of a nation which has more 
than half of the manufacturing power of the world are 
tremendous. It is the urgent task of the Christian Church 
to help our nation accept these responsibilities in humility. 

“We do not feel that it is the task of the Church to 
devise technical plans whereby these responsibilities may 
be discharged, but we do feel that the Church is compe- 
tent to state the moral demands which must be obeyed. 
Of these moral demands we believe three are basic: 

“1. Our economic power must be used in ways which 
contribute to a just and durable peace. 

“2. Our economic power must be used to help other 
countries achieve a decent standard of living on 
a basis of self-support. 

“3. Our economic power must be used to safeguard 
and promote the social and economic well-being 
of our own citizens.” 

What is the reason that communism has been able to 
win so many followers among the poorer peoples of the 
world? What do they sacrifice in exchange for bread? 
How does this differ from the Christian attitude toward 
feeding the hungry? How does the Christian judge an 
economic system? What is fundamental in considering 
economics? Is it profits or personality? Justify your 
answer. It is easy to say that we regard personality as 
the supreme value, but do we act as if we do? Discuss 
the questions under “What About Jesus and Our Amer- 

ican Economic System?” 

What alternatives seem to face our country in deter- 
mining an economic system for the future? What values 
must we as Christians keep in mind as we make up our 
minds on this subject? Is it necessary for the govern- 
ment to regulate some economic processes? If so, why? 
Do you know of instances where “free enterprise” ex- 
ploits personality? Do you agree with Slutz’s position? 

Close with a prayer for guidance from God as we face 
the problem of our economic responsibility that we may 
take a stand that will be in harmony with the purpose 
of God for mankind, that we may recognize the worth 
of persons and their need of bread, that we may stand 
for what is best for the needs of persons in the economic 
dealings of our country. 
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Feb. 18: How Confess Christ Today? 


Scripture: Mark 7:24 TuHrovucH 9:1. 

The lesson for today suggests a topic that may be a 
real question in the minds of some of the adults in your 
class. There are groups that speak of “confessing Christ” 
as if it were some single experience that can be done 
once and for all, like a conversion experience at the 
altar. Many adults may wonder if this is what we mean 
by confessing Christ and if so why everyone does not 
have the same experience or why some of those who 
have had such an experience fail to live the principles 
that we have come to associate with the Christian way 
of life. 

Without discounting genuine experiences of commit- 
ment to the Christian life, you will want this lesson to 
lead adults to think of what it means to be committed 
to Christ as a continuing process—how one can confess 
Christ in his day-to-day living. 

This interpretation of confessing Christ fits well into 
the aim of the unit we are studying—to make disciple- 
ship more loyal through faith that comes from a study 
of some of the deeds of Jesus. 


Discussion OUTLINE 


1. What confessing Christ means 
A. A continuing process 
B. The word “Christ” 
1. What it meant to Peter 
2. What it means to us 
Il. Confessing Christ today 
A. For users of Adult Student 
1. Personal commitment and understanding 
2. Social practices 
3. The measure of success 
4. Commitment to a more Christian community 
B. For users of Wesley Quarterly 
1. The place of suffering 
2. In family living 
3. In social life 
4. In business and political life 


You might begin the lesson by asking several of the 
class members to tell briefly what they think it means 
to confess Christ. Ask such questions as these: What do 
you think of when someone uses the term, “confessing 
Christ”? When does a person confess Christ? Is there 
some special act or time that is best for confessing 
Christ? If most of the members seem to think of con- 
fessing Christ as some specific time that occurs once and 
not again, ask, Has one confessed Christ when he has 
pledged himself to live as a Christian or has joined the 
Church? Can one continue to confess Christ? How long? 
Lead the discussion around to the continuing confession 
of Christ. 

Ask, Do you know where we get the word, “Christ”? 
Why do we refer to Jesus as Christ? The original mean- 
ing of the word was “Messiah” or “anointed one.” This 
was the Greek form of the word that the Jews at the 
time of Jesus would use when they spoke of the Messiah 
whom they looked for to deliver them from the bondage 
ef the Roman rule. The term has come to mean much 
more than that to Christians, but your class may be 
interested in seeing something of how we got the term 
and how it has come to mean what it does today. 

Explain that the first example we have of someone 
confessing Christ is in our lesson for today and have 


someone read aloud Mark 8:27-33. 


Then discuss what happened there. Why 
think that Jesus was John the Baptist or 
were John the Baptist and Elijah? Note 
Baptist was a very popular prophet 
teaching among the Jews only recently. | 
the message of Jesus was similar to that 
Baptist. Both taught that the Kingdom w 
that those who wanted to find a place in it 
themselves by living the kind of lives tha 
them fit citizens for such a kingdom. 

Elijah was one of the first great prophet: 
in very high regard by the Jews. To say t 
Elijah was to recognize that he was an out 
senger of God. To many that would be payi 
tribute they could imagine. It would be | 
American leader another Washington or L 

But Peter went still further. He had a 
Jesus, and to call Jesus Elijah was not « 
press what he felt for his master. “You are | 
he exclaimed in his usual impetuous ani 
manner. It was the highest title he could t! 
could be no less than that. 

Whether or not Jesus accepted the tit 
has been the subject of many theological 
will not want to spend the time of your ¢ 
continuing this argument. Ask, How did 
to Peter’s statement? Jesus replied by tell 
the others not to tell anyone that he was 
If Jesus did believe he was the Messiah, ! 
any public declarations of it nor did he 1 
mands on the basis of that belief. Instead 
point out that only suffering and death- 
feat—lay ahead. 

But this is the first place where Jesus is 
Later, after the Crucifixion, when the disci; 
the fact of the Resurrection and when P: 
experienced the continuing fellowship wit 
were convinced that this was evidence t! 
the Messiah. The term Christ came to me 
of this fellowship. Today when we speak « 
ence with Christ, we mean fellowship with + 
revealed in Jesus of Nazareth and in t! 
of the disciples, Paul, and the host of ot! 
professed the name Christian. 

In the light of this background, what 
to confess Christ? Essentially, your class 
agree, it means to accept for oneself th 
live the kind of life we believe is in har: 
purpose of God for us. 

Accepting the obligation is not the final 
the first step. Having accepted the obliga 
a responsibility to carry out that obligatic 
of our knowledge and ability. Can one ev 
fessing Christ? If confessing Christ mean 
tain kind of life, then as long as one liv: 
under the obligation he assumed when he 
self to be a Christian. Confessing Christ 
a lifetime job. 

From this point on, use the plan cd 
periodical your class members are reading 


For Users of Adult Student 


Ask, How can we know or learn how to 
in our living? The paragraph “How Conf 
ship?” by Cox, suggests several things 
commitment, study of the life and teach 
thinking, praying, meditation. Let the « 
share some personal experiences in this | 
think that one ought to be able to tell we a 
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by observing us in our daily living? By hearing our con- 
versation? How? Why? 

What are some of the social practices of our day that 
hinder us from confessing Christ? Why are these things 
regarded as unchristian? What do drinking and gambling 
do to the personalities of those who practice them? 

How should a Christian approach persons whose opin- 
ions differ from his? How ean Christians best discuss 
problems about which they differ? Why does communion 
first and discussion afterward make for better relations? 

What does Cox mean by “character assassination by 
association”? Can you cite some examples of this? How 
did Jesus judge individuals, regardless of their race, or 
political standing? 

What does it mean to be successful in confessing 
Christ? What did Jesus tell the disciples would happen 
to him and to them? What did Jesus say must be done 
by those who would be his disciples? 

Have someone read Mark 8:34-37. What does it mean 
to deny oneself and take up a cross? Why is this neces- 
sary in order to confess Christ? One of the basic 
principles of Christian living is that of unselfishness. As 
long as one’s aim is to get things for himself, he will fail 
to confess Christ, and he will also fail to find real satis- 
faction in life. 

Spend any remaining time in discussing how members 
of an adult class might specifically confess Christ in their 
lives in the community. Ask, How can you confess Christ 
as you attend a meeting of the labor union, the manu- 
facturers’ association, the bar association, the farmers’ 
organization, or other business or professional associa- 
tions? Do the other persons in those groups know that 
you are a Christian? How? Can you as a class or as 
individuals use your influence on the newspaper or radio 
station in order that those means of communication shall 
carry some religious message? Who will do it if you 
do not? 

Ask each member to think of some way in which he 
might do something during the coming week that would 
be a specific confession of Christ. 

Close with a prayer that you and your class members 
may confess Christ in your lives. 


For Users of Wesley Quarterly 


Ask, Does confessing Christ promise freedom from 

suffering and pain? What did Jesus say lay in the future 
for him and his disciples? What was happening to the 
Christians in Rome to whom Mark was writing this 
message? Ask the class members to give some examples 
of cases where good Christians have had to suffer. They 
will think of those who were in concentration camps 
during the last war or possibly some others of their own 
acquaintance who may have suffered or given their lives 
to some unpopular cause that they believed to be the 
will of God. Do you think that it is necessary for a 
Christian today to accept suffering and sacrifice in order 
to confess Christ? Why? 
Ask, In what way can we confess Christ in our family 
life? Why does Slutz say that different children in the 
same family deserve different teaching and treatment? 
Can you give some examples where different children in 
the same family had quite different abilities and inter- 
ests? Did their parents recognize these differences? What 
did they do about them? What should they have done? 

Why is it important to have acts of worship in the 
home in which all the members participate? What have 
you found to be the most successful method for conduct- 
Ing family devotions? 








Three Lions 
“The Head of Christ” by Van Dyck 


If you and your class members need help in answering 
these questions, they may want to call in the minister 
for a more extended discussion of some of these problems. 
Some of the husbands and wives may want to consult 
with him personally about knotty marriage problems. 
He will be glad to help them or to refer them to others 
who can or to give them books to read that will lead 
to better understanding. Discuss the matter with your 
minister beforehand if you feel that there are any serious 
family problems among the members of your class. 

Note the paragraph on “Confessing Christ in So- 
cial Life.” There are two good questions for discus- 
sion there. Ask, too, What standards do you set up for 
choosing your friends? Does this mean that we cannot 
be friendly with non-Christians or with those whose 
social standards are not the same as our own? Do not 
let the class members accept the idea that to be a Chris- 
tian means to be snobbish. In the face of his own short- 
comings and weaknesses, no one can afford to take a 
holier-than-thou attitude. 

Ask, What practices have you observed in business and 
economic life that seem to deny Christ? What practices 
have you seen that seem to confess Christ? How can you 
confess Christ in your own business life? 

What can we do to confess Christ in local politics? 
Know something about your own local board of educa- 
tion, your city council or town board, and other local 
governmental agencies. If there is open corruption, dis- 
cuss methods for cleaning it up. If you have a good local 
government, ask the class members why it is a good 
one and what the good factors are. 

Close the class session with a prayer that each indi- 
vidual in the class may go out to confess Christ to the 
best of his ability during the coming week. 
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Feb. 25: What Is the Glory of the Christian Life? 


Scripture: Mark 9:2-50. 

This lesson is the last one of this unit. In it you may 
want to review and sum up some of the things that have 
come out of this study of some of the deeds of Jesus 
as recorded by Mark, deeds especially that bear in them 
inspiration and example for the Christian today. 

The summary itself should point to the aspect of the 
Christian life that might be called its glory. You will 
want the adults in your class to come out of this lesson 
with a new inspiration, a conviction that there is about 
this Christian life something that lifts up, that gives 
life a zest and a radiance that it had not had before. 

You may want to begin the lesson by calling attention 
to the fact that it is the last lesson in the unit. This 
has been a rather long unit. Ask someone to recall what 
in general it has been about. You might ask some of 
the members to tell which lesson meant the most to 
them and why. Ask some of them fo tell some way in 
which the unit helped them to be better Christians. 

Then you might throw out some such question as, Why 
does anybody want to be a Christian? Why do we spend 
all this time talking about what we should and should 
not do in order to be a Christian? What is there about 
being a Christian that makes it desirable? Is there any- 
thing about the Christian life that should make it at- 
tractive to someone who is not a Christian? Are Chris- 
tians attractive people? Or is Christianity a religion of 
prohibitions and rules that makes life a kind of constant 
question: Should I do this? Should I not do this? Is 
this a fit activity for a Christian? Well, what about it? 

Go on to explain that the title of the lesson for today 
is “What Is the Glory of the Christian Life?” What 
is glory? What do you mean when you speak of glory 
or say that something is glorious? You might ask several 
of the class members to tell what is the first impression 
that comes into their minds when the word “glory” is 
named. To what things do we ordinarily apply the de- 
scription “glorious”? Of course there is the glorious 
Fourth of July. We speak of a glorious day when the 
weather is bright or when something happens to make 
us feel exuberant. We think of glory in connection with 
kings surrounded by riches, with luxurious furnishings, 
clothing, and banquets. 

Suggest that the word “glory” has often been used to 
describe God. What aspects of God do we think of when 
we speak of his glory? The class members will be likely 
to think of the majesty and power of God. Ask, How do 
we approach the glory of God? Honor, worship, feelings 
of awe, may be mentioned. If you are using a full hour 
for the lesson, you may want to have someone read one 
or two selections from the Psalms that have this empha- 
sis, for example, Psalms 66:1-4; 145:1-6, 10-13. 

Suggest that in the New Testament there is less em- 
phasis on this aspect. The stories we read of Jesus do 
not say anything about fine clothing, banquets, chariots, 
and pomp. People do not fear to approach him. So far 
as we can determine, he wore ordinary clothes like any- 
one else of his day; he ate simple food; he walked about 
from one place to another. When he spoke of God, he 
did not refer to him as a powerful and terrible ruler but 
as a loving father. At first glance, it might seem that 
glory and power were absent from the life of Jesus and 
from the movement of those who tried to follow his 
teachings. 

Suggest that the class look at the Scripture for today 
to see if they can find anything that might suggest some 


clue to glory in the life of Jesus and ir 
Assign three groups to read three selectir 
2-8, 33-37, and 49-50. Ask each of the 
what they can find of glory in these pass: 
sages are short; they might be read aloud 

Begin with the story of the Transfig 
impression does it leave? What is its sig 
we see anything of the glory of Jesus and « 
here? How? The radiance of the faces, 
of the experience, the symbolism of the 
Prophets as represented by Moses and | 
toward Jesus, will be mentioned. How do 
glory compare with that of a king or an « 

Turn next to the story of true greatness 
by a child. After someone tells or reads | 
Is there anything glorious in this story? V 
its central theme? Can humility be glorious 
was Jesus’ attitude toward children? Hoy 
dren seem to respond to him? How cai 
humility be glorious? 

Then look at the statement about the 
is read, observe that there are a good m 
about salt. Why is salt so important? W! 


salty? The lesson writers point out that 


when salt is without savor is when it is m 
purities. If Christians are to be salt, what 
in this? 

From here on, use the plan designed for 
your students are reading. 


For Users of Adult Student 


Ask the class members to recall for wh 
of Mark was written. What was the gk 
How does the glory of the kingdom of G 
that of Rome? What does it mean to 
glory? Why is it glorious to love enemies 
to temporal power rather than to rise up 
was no easier for the Jewish people of that 
Roman rule than it would be for us toda 
come and ruled by some other power. 

Why did Jesus not raise up an arn 
against the hated power? Be sure that the 


that Jesus gave his followers something i 


rich, powerful, and enduring than any | 
could have been. The Roman Empire 
fallen, but Christianity goes on. 

Ask the class to give some examples 
taught humility. Cox gives two or three 


members may think of others. What par' 


9 
\ 


and service have in Christianity? Why? 
hymn writer say that Jesus was “glorious 
How can humility make one great? FE. 
“The principle of sacrifice . . . lies at the 
the universe.” Only as one gives up h 
interests and his striving for honor, fame 
place for himself does he approach the g 
tianity. For the real power of Christianity 
service to fellow men. How did Jesus 
disciples could become truly great? 
What is the glory of our own church? 
has the church done for the people in th 
that you think represent the true great 


tianity? What has the church done to mak: 


glory of God? When is your own religion 1 


Close with a prayer that each one in 
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feel the true glory of Christian living during the coming 
week. 


For Users of Wesley Quarterly 


Ask, How did the disciples react to the statement of 
Jesus that he must suffer and be put to death? Why 
did it seem so impossible? Why is it significant that the 
story of healing the boy follows immediately after the 
story of the Transfiguration? What did Jesus say was 
real greatness? 

Ask what the class members think Slutz means when 
he says that glory means radiance. What does the Chris- 
tian life radiate? Slutz proposes questions that should 
begin a rich fellowship of sharing if several members of 
the class will tell about the exalted moments they have 
felt. 

After this—and be sure that you save time for it—let 
them discuss the glory through service, considering who 
are needy in your own community. Notice the persons 


Slutz mentions. They are the less obvious needy, but 
they are present in every community. Every church can 
find opportunity to serve persons like those. Name spe- 
cifically some lonely older persons, some bereaved per- 
sons, some who are unemployed, and the rest. Make 
some plans to do something for these persons. 

Discuss the rest of the questions proposed by Slutz, 
always answering them out of real experiences. Be sure 
that as many members of the class who wish to express 
themselves be allowed to answer each question. Ask, Why 
do you think that Slutz says that Christianity has always 
made children central in its program? Does that mean 
that children should be given whatever they want when- 
ever they want it? 

Sum up the discussion, possibly listing on the board 
the principal points in the glory of Christianity. 

Close with a prayer that each member of the class may 
feel some of the glory of his religion during the coming 
week. 


A Story of Christian Action 


By Robert S. Clemmons 


Staff Member, Department of Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 


i WANT to tell you about what our class did last 
quarter. It is the most exciting thing that has happened 
around our church in years.” 

These remarks by an energetic young man from Louisi- 
ana drew my attention. He was really in earnest. I sensed 
quickly that he had something important to say. 

“It all happened when we were studying our belief 
in Christ,” he continued. “We felt that if Christ had 
come here to change the lives of people—to save them 
from fears, hates, sins, and prejudices—we should be 
working at that job with more skill and power today. We 
concluded that Christ who taught his disciples to pray 
‘deliver us from evil’ still wanted his followers to work 
with God in redeeming lives. Like so many other classes, 
we adjourned each Sunday with this thought for the 
day lingering in our minds.” 

So far nothing unusual, I noted mentally, but the 
exciting turn of events came with the next statement. 

“On the following Sunday the teacher proposed that 
we visit the courtroom in our town and watch the way 
the wheels of justice go around. Some of the class re- 
sponded. At the court we found a considerable round-up 
of juvenile delinquents. What we saw really started us to 
thinking. How did these folks get this way? Why were 
they any different from us? If they were sent away to a 
reformatory, would they be any better? If you sent 
them back to their communities, how would they be 
able to overcome the difficulties which they would face 
again and again? Everyone kept talking about these 
questions all the way home.” 

By this time my interest had heightened considerably. 
Here was a class that had really gone beyond the point 
of merely talking about a Christian truth in general. 
They had ventured out into the community and ex- 
plored a problem together. When they began to see 
the Christian truth they had learned in relation to the 
problem they observed, real thinking started. “This group 
may get somewhere,” I thought to myself. 

During the class session the next Sunday morning the 
group reported on their observations. After some “tut- 
tut” expressions from a few, the class decided to do 


something about the problem. They sent a group to the 
judge, told him of their interest in working with the boys 
and girls, and found out all they could about the parole 
system of the court. They offered him their support, and 
he was glad to accept it. A committee was sent to survey 
some of the downtown stores, talk to employers, and 
find out how many would give these young folks jobs. 

The young adults pledged to stand behind the persons 
they recommended. Then a third committee interviewed 
the members of the class and found about twenty-five 
who would be willing to have young people paroled to 
them. They agreed to talk with them each week, invite 
them to their homes, help them make new friends, and aid 
them in making a new start in life. 

As a result of this work, many young people are getting 
a new start in this Louisiana city. They are discovering 
new ways of behaving as they come back to their com- 
munities. They are finding friends who will counsel and 
help them overcome some difficulties. They can join new 
groups in which interesting and constructive activities 
are going on. Moreover, twenty merchants and employers 
have joined in the plan to help these persons become 
more secure economically. 

Concluded the young man, “Now when we pray ‘de- 
liver us from evil,’ it means more to every member of 
the class. God is strengthening us as we seek to help 
others.” 

Real teaching has objectives. Many times they should 
be Christian social action. 





A Part of the Plan 
By Webb Dycus 


I would drain the worth from every adverse day, 
Lest when I wake in Heaven, strange and new, 

The Lord should eye my shallow soul and say: 
“You shirked the task I meant for you to do.” 
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FORUM RESOURCES 








THE magazine features and study materials in Adult 
Student and Aputt TracHER this month cover a wide 
range of subjects. Teachers and leaders who make use 
of the varied features in these two publications will be 
prepared to help adult groups work out plans for forums. 
It is suggested that you read the two magazines thor- 
oughly, marking quotations, illustrations, and other 
things that can be useful in teaching. Then assign stu- 
dents to make reports on special articles that apply to 
your class study. 

Some of these articles will be useful for forums. In 
Adult Student, you will find these features: “On the 
Way to an Inclusive Fellowship,” by Charles E. Scho- 
field; “Good Soil for Evangelism,” by John Q. Schisler; 
“A Program of Good Race Relations,” by Waights G. 
Henry, and “Three Faiths in Irsael,”) by Meanna Ches- 
erton-Mangle. 

If your group wants to use the Learning for Life 
Course this month as a basis for forums, the articles in 
ApuLT TEACHER by Norman Cousins and Woodrow Geier 
are presented as supplementary study. The article on 
“Religion and Public Education” might also be useful. 

Adult Student reviews two books to discuss. These 
are American Tradition in Religion and Education, by 
R. Freeman Butts, and The Place of Religion in Public 
Schools, by Virgil Henry. 

The “What Would You Do?” discussions (see next 
page and the third cover page of Adult Student) offer 
two more vital topics for consideration by your group 
this month. 

Why not study one of the new religious books? 

The vigor of Protestant thought is being evidenced 
nowadays by an increasing number of fine books. One 
of these books that may interest your adult group is 
Positive Protestantism by Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr., 
(The Westminster Press, 1950; 147 pp., $2.50). This 
volume, by a professor of systematic theology at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, is not an anti-Roman Catholic 
book. It is a discussion of the positive evangelical faith 
of Protestantism—its history and its present-day task 
in a world that is breaking up. 

The Reformation, Dr. Kerr says, was a deeper plunge 
mto the Gospel. Our job today is to witness to this 
profound Gospel, knowing that “nothing is gained by 
playing down the costliness of Christian discipleship.” 
The Christian fellowship “is not a society of respectable 
spectators.” Dr. Kerr asks a question which any adult 
group might use for its Sunday evening forum: “Is it 
not time for the Church to be honest and forthright 
ahout the difficulty of being a Christian?” 


Learning for Life Plans 


The Learning for Life course for March is “We Lay- 
men and the Ministry.” It will help adults to appreciate 
the ministry, to see and accept responsibilities for en- 
listing competent candidates for the ministry, and to 
serve the Church. 

Two sound motion pictures may be used to supplement 
the discussions in this course. Crossroads (35 minutes; 
rental, $10.00) is the story of a boy who decides to be- 
come a minister. In His Name (40 minutes; rental, 


$10.00) tells the story of the growth in serv 
minister and laymen in one church after a bx 
baseball through the church window. 

In April, the Learning for Life courses—stu 
teacher’s material—will appear in a new 
Learning for Life. The first course will be a 1 
one running through April and May called 
Cometh Our Help?” It deals with God’s pu 
the relation of our lives to it. It considers suc! 
as hardships, catastrophes, suffering, and sa 
their relation to the personal religious life. 

There are some motion pictures that mig! 
at special sessions during the time this cour 
studied as representing approaches to perso! 
and the way it helps individuals meet the | 
life. None of these pictures should be used ¢ 
place of classroom discussion of any of the les 
ever, they are suitable for use in evening p! 
special meetings of the class. Some mention < 
could be made in the class, but they should 
the general direction of the discussion. 

Return to Faith, black and white sound 
minutes, tells the story of a doctor who los 
and gave up his profession but found both a 
a child needed his care. It is produced by Fa 
and rents for $6.00. 

Reaching From Heaven, black and white so 
80 minutes, is the story of how some people i 
church learned how to make religion work i1 
and to bring others some of its values. It is 
good and contains some exceptionally good d: 
emotional appeal and humor. Produced by t! 
Synod Lutherans, it represents quite a c 
theological background. Care needs to be ta 
cussing such pictures as this that no one get 
from them that because the story turns out 
the end that “believing on Jesus Christ” 1 
prosperity, marital happiness, or any of the 
terial good things that come to the charact 
story. That might be a good approach to a 
of the film in the class. It rents for $25.00. 

Salt of the Earth is produced by Cathedr: 
the United Lutheran Church, black and vy 
motion picture, 50 minutes. It tells the stor 
miner who finds religion for himself and 
him one of his companions. Typical Lutheran + 
is used. The film emphasizes the personal t 
ligion and its application to individual and | 
tionships; there was no mention of the relatior 
social issues that might have been conside 
story. It rents for $12.00. 

I Am With You is a black and white so 
picture, 75 minutes, made in Rhodesia by 1 
Lutheran Church. It tells the story of a mis 
leaves Sweden to go to Rhodesia with his fa1 
and little son. After many trials he gives up 
tion and decides he can no longer be a miss 
witnessing the faith of one of the native Ch 
finds his own faith once more and returns ¢ 


This film rents for $16.00. 




















would 
You do? 


Prodigal Week Ends 


It is not only in places located close to inviting 
recreational areas that the problem of prodigal week ends 
becomes serious. With the spread of hard-surfaced high- 
ways over practically the entire country, and with the 
trend toward the possession of a car by practically every 
family in America, there is always a temptation to use 
the week end, when members of the family have a con- 
siderable block of time free, to “go places.” 

The trend in American labor practice toward shorten- 
ing the hours of necessary labor raises for a growing 
number of people the problem of the wise and profitable 
use of this added leisure. There is a point, in an honest 
reckoning with the stewardship of one’s time, in making 
the most of leisure opportunities for the building up of 
mental and physical efficiency. 

We need, however, to remember that one of the basic 
principles of our Christian faith is the reservation of 
regular periods for the cultivation of our spiritual sensi- 
bility, the development of our awareness of God, and the 
improvement of our skill in religious living. There is a 
point to Dorothy’s observation (see third cover page, 
Adult Student) that religion involves a good bit of habit. 
The maintenance of regular habits of personal devotion, 
of worship with the congregation, of study and discus- 
sion of problems of religious living, of active service in 
the church—these are vital safeguards that help guaran- 
tee the security of the all-important spiritual values 
without which life loses its purpose and meaning. 

There is something, too, to the other observation which 
Dorothy made. We Protestants talk much about “the 
priesthood of all believers.” All too often we think of 
this in terms of our privilege of individual private inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and freedom of access to the 
grace of God without having to approach him through 
the agency of priest or formal liturgy. We need to re- 
mind ourselves that when we speak of a “priesthood” 
we are speaking of one who has responsibility for open- 
ing the door to God for his neighbor. 

Here is the very heart of Protestantism. It is pre- 
eminently a layman’s religion. Each layman has direct 
and inescapable responsibility to help his neighbor in 
every way possible to a more vital experience of God. 
Clearly, we cannot hope to discharge this responsibility 
as long as we shrug out from under any sense of obliga- 
tion for the church and just “leave it to the preacher.” 
The strength of Protestantism is in a group of active 
laymen who feel their own personal responsibility for 
the church and who are constantly seeking new oppor- 
tunities to welcome others into the same fellowship. 

This is, in fact, the taproot of democracy. There is 
no place where we can contribute more directly, or more 
effectively to the nurture and defense of genuine democ- 
racy, than in facing and accepting wholeheartedly and 
With genuine enthusiasm and ardent devotion, our per- 
sonal responsibilities right in our own home church. 


Those Liquor Ads 


The newspaper is one of the most characteristic and 
powerful agencies of democracy. It serves as an available 
bulletin board carrying announcements of events of pub- 
lic interest. It brings to our breakfast tables and to our 
firesides a summary of events around the world. It is 
our listening post, keeping us aware of what is going on 
in the big world neighborhood of which we are a part, 
and also acquainting us with our neighbors’ thinking. 

Not the least important of the services it renders is 
that brought by its advertising pages. Many a house- 
wife would find herself greatly perplexed if she did not 
have the special announcements of bargains in the food 
markets and sales in the general stores to guide her as 
she seeks to stretch the resources of her purse to cover 
the insistent demands of her growing family. 

We ought not to shut our minds to the point which 
the publisher of The Courier raised. Once a community 
has voted to approve the sale of alcoholic beverages, 
those who would restrict the advertisement of these wares 
are under a heavy burden to support their contention. 
There is, however, good precedent in the long record of 
legislation over the control of alcoholic beverages. The 
courts have established the principle beyond any suc- 
cessful challenge that the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic drinks cannot be placed upon the same basis as 
just another commodity offered for sale in the stores. 
The uses to which alcoholic beverages are put create 
hazards to the public health and safety of which govern- 
ment has been compelled to take account. It is by suf- 
ferance of the State that the liquor trade exists at all. 

The group discussing this question should explore at 
length the various avenues that are open to the indi- 
vidual citizen for registering his protest against any 
practice that may be currently permitted by law and 
custom. No one is completely cut off from news channels 
if he does without a newspaper. The radio provides a 
fairly satisfactory coverage of world affairs. Some local 
stations do a reasonably good job of reporting community 
events. Clearly, if any considerable number of citizens 
in a community canceled their subscriptions, the pub- 
lisher would take notice. The value of his advertising 
space is determined by the number of readers he can 
deliver to his advertisers. 

The basic problem, however, is that of creating a 
vigorous and informed public opinion. No newspaper can 
afford to disregard the convictions of its readers on moral 
issues, if those convictions are backed by intelligent and 
informed opinion. The root of our problem in dealing 
with the traffic in beverage alcohol lies in the attitude 
of many people who do not regard the use of alcohol 
as a matter of serious concern, or who themselves are 
occasional or regular drinkers. 

It would seem that one profitable direction for a dis- 
cussion of this question to take would be to face up to 
practical measures which a class of adults could take to 
inform themselves and to seek to influence the opinions 
of their neighbors on the alcohol question. Someone 
should look up the Discipline and be ready to report on 
the position of The Methodist Church. (See paragraphs 
95, 969, 2023.) Someone else should find out what study 
materials are available which the class might use. Some- 
one should inquire what temperance instruction is given 
in the public schools. Look up in Brace Up Your Minds 
the course units in this area that are available. Out of 
this discussion the group should arrive at a definite plan 
of action. 


—Charles E. Schofield. 
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---: TWO RECORDS—FOUR TITLES: ‘The Church 
Fie tas ac aa ae Bells,"’ ‘‘Taking Turns,’ ‘‘Making a Garden,” 
a “‘David’s Pet Hen.”’ 











For Use AT HOME — For Use in THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


The “My Book” records have been developed from materials in the “My Book” 
nursery series by Mary Edna Lloyd and are approved by the Curriculum Committee 
of the General Board of Education of The Methodist Church for use in church 
school and home. The purpose of the records is to introduce the three-year-old to 
songs and stories that he has heard or will hear in nursery class. 





Nashville 2 Chicago 1! Cincinnati 2 WN 


Kansas City 6 Portland 5 





